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BETWEEN ISSUES 


THE CURRENT number of the Unesco Courier provides an 
interesting survey of racial discrimination and persecution 
the world over, but curiously omits any mention of anti- 
Semitism in the Soviet Union. In a careful analysis of these 
omissions, the well-known journalist, Francois Fejto, presents 
the following facts. 

“Is it not true, then, that since the death of Stalin (who, 
as we know, would have liked to deport ‘his’ Jews to Siberia) 
the Jews no longer suffer from physical persecution? Haven’t 
Stalin’s successors tried to atone, to some extent, for the 
crimes committed between 1948 and 1953 against the thou- 
sands of Jews then deported, imprisoned or killed? They 
have. But it is also true that the considerable Soviet com- 
munity of Jews still suffers from discrimination . . . both as 
a national and religious minority. . . . 

“According to the 1959 census, 470,000 of some 2,300,000 
Jews stated that Yiddish is their mother tongue. For these. 
there is only one journal, the Stern, published in Birobidjan, 
and not distributed outside that region. 

“Would Jews be less interested in reading papers in their 
own language than are the peoples of Siberia—such as the 
230,000 Yakuts, who have 28 journals, or the 374,000 Kom- 
mis, who have 17, etc.? 

“In education, literature. book publishing. the theater, the 
situation is even more somber. Up to 1948—the year of the 
‘great persecution’—an abundant Yiddish literature was pro- 
duced in the USSR; since then, nothing. . . : It is possible 
that the number of those who speak and read Yiddish is 
diminishing, but if Yiddish is declining, it should be allowed 





to do so freely. If it can revive and flourish, as its defenders 
assert, let them be allowed to prove it. In any case, the 
demand that all discrimination against it should cease is 
wholly justified. 

“Of all the numerous religious communities in the USSR, 
the Jews alone have no central organization. They alone are 
denied the right to have even the slightest religious contact 
outside the Soviet Union. Again and again, Jewish congre- 
gations there have been invited to take part in international 
Jewish conferences, but they have never been allowed to 
send representatives. 

“In this respect Jews are treated much worse than Mos- 
lems. Delegations come and go to Cairo and Damascus on 
the one hand and Tashkent on the other. Thousands of Mos- 
lems are authorized yearly to make pilgrimages to Mecca 
and other holy places. As the Soviet radio announced last 
April 14, two new editions of the Koran were published in 
1959; yet Soviet Jews have begged for their Bible in vain, 
and none have been authorized to make even tourist visits 

» Jerusalem. 

“There is the same discrimination as to places of worship. 
Thus, there are 20,000 churches for the Orthodox faith, one 
to every 1800 communicants. But for the million-and-a-half 
practicing Jews there are only 60 to 70 synagogues, one to 
every 23,000 Jews. 

“1960 has been marked by a recrudescence of propa- 
ganda against all religions, but here again, in dealing with 
Judaism, the propaganda has been particularly violent and 
malignant. . . .” 
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By G. F. Hudson 


Compromise in Moscow 


An analysis of the manifesto issued after the recent Communist summit meeting in Russia 


LONDON 

HE MOST impressive fact about 
- manifesto of the 81 Commu- 
nist parties issued last month in 
Moscow was the time it took to 
arrive at it. Nearly three weeks of 
deliberations behind 
would hardly have been required 
for such a statement if the dispute 
over its terms had not been obsti- 
nately fought out, and that such 
was the case was clear from un- 
yielding restatements of the Russian 
and Chinese contentions published 
on each side while the conference 


closed doors 


was actually going on. 

It is important for the rest of the 
world to understand the nature of 
the compromise that the manifesto 
represents, and its bearing on practi- 
cal issues of current international 
politics. For all theoretical restate- 
ments of doctrine by professed Marx- 
ist-Leninists are framed with a view 
to action on events that are actually 
going on or may be expected shortly 
to occur. 

The Soviet Communist party ob- 
fresh 


status. 


the declaration a 
tribute to its 
Some observers may therefore con- 
clude that it has vanquished Chinese 
opposition and secured its supremacy 
over the whole international Com- 
munist movement, as in the days of 
Stalin. “The Communist and Work- 
ers’ parties,” we are told, “unani- 


tains in 
pre-eminent 


mously declare that the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union has been, 
and remains, the universally recog- 
nized vanguard of the world Com- 
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munist movement.” But even before 
the recent conflict developed, Com- 
munist China had been hailing Soviet 
“leadership of the Socialist camp.” 

The Chinese have always been 
prepared to follow the Soviet Union 
if the latter will only lead; it is a 
modest Chinese way of pushing the 
Russians on from behind. When Liu 
Shao-chi, Chinese head of state, ar- 
rived in Moscow this year he re- 
ferred in his first public speech to 
the Socialist camp led by the Soviet 
Union against the im- 
perialist camp led by the United 
States. Khrushchev can count on the 
faithful support of China as long as 
it is apparent that he is heading in 
the right direction. The manifesto is 
meant to make this clear, just in case 
anyone had been getting a little con- 
fused by recent events. 

After all the touring of Soviet 
statesmen last year in the United 
States, the birth of the “Camp David 
and Nikita Khrushchev’s 
moves to renew with President-elect 
Kennedy _ the which 
broke down with President Eisen- 
hower, the manifesto states in the 
most definite way that America is 
the main “The United 
States,” it declares, “is the mainstay 
of colonialism today. The imperial- 
ists, headed by the United States, 
make desperate efforts to preserve 


standing 


spirit,” 


negotiations 


enemy. 


colonial exploitation of the peoples 
of the former colonies by new meth- 
ods and in new forms.” Is such talk, 
officially sponsored by the Party 
which Khrushchev heads, a good 
preliminary for talks genuinely de- 
signed to bring about a détente with 
the United States? 


It may be said that there is nothing 
new in this, that everyone knows how 
wicked America is in Marxist-Lenin- 
ist eyes, and that saying it once more 
will make no difference to the two 
leading statesmen of the  super- 
powers if they should find they have 
any sound basis on which to con- 
clude a practical deal. But was it wise 
to stress the hostility of the Com- 
munist world to America right after 
Khrushchev had expressed his hope 
that, with the election of Kennedy, 
Soviet-American relations would be 
again as they were in the time of 
Franklin Roosevelt? 

Roosevelt fell in with the aims of 
Soviet policy in those days because 
he fondly supposed that with the dis- 
solution of the Comintern Russia had 
given up international Communist 
aims, and that the United States as 
Russia’s ally could not possibly be 
viewed from Moscow as imperialist. 
To win Kennedy’s confidence, it 
might be expected that Khrushchev 
would now try to minimize his in- 
terest in Communism in other parts 
of the world and would seek to stress 
the absence of fundamental conflicts 
between Russian and American in- 
terests. 

Instead he endorses a document, 
with all the Communist parties of 
the world as co-signatories, declaring 
the United States to be the “enemy 
of the peoples of the whole world.” 
[f it is argued that he could not help 
himself, that he could not but have 
the representatives of world Com- 
munism come to Moscow and draw 
up such a document, then this means 
at least that he is less of a free 
agent for a summit conference than 





is often supposed, and that, however 
much of an autocrat he may be 
within certain limits, he cannot go 
beyond the bounds of the political 
system on which his power rests. 

There was nothing particularly 
Chinese in calling the United States 
the “enemy of the peoples of the 
world”; it has been a theme of Soviet 
propaganda for the last decade and 
a half. But it certainly suits the 
Chinese that it should be said again 
at this moment emphatically and with 
all the authority that 81 Communist 
parties meeting in ecumenical coun- 
cil can give it. For Peking has un- 
doubtedly been alarmed lest Khrush- 
chev in his quest of a deal with the 
United States should go too far in 
compromising basic principles of the 
Marxist-Leninist creed, not to speak 
of the sacrifices of specifically Chi- 
nese interests which he might be 
willing to make. It can, after all, 
point to the repeated failures of his 
attempts to be reconciled with Yugo- 
slavia’s Marshal Tito—a policy which 
has involved the Soviet Union in 
humiliation and obscured the line be- 
tween right and wrong for many 
faithful Communists. 

Nor, indeed, is it any accident that 
the manifesto pulls no more punches 
in condemning Yugoslavia than it 
United 
States. America and Yugoslavia are 
the twin monsters of Chinese Com- 
munist demonology, the one as the 
chief imperialist 
other as the incarnation of revision- 
ism. The declaration was very severe 
on the Yugoslay Communists, ac- 
cusing them of carrying on “sub- 


does in denouncing the 


power and _ the 


version work” against the whole in- 
ternational movement. 

On the vital question of peace 
and war, about which the public 
ideological controversy centered, the 
manifesto tells us that “the peoples 
of all countries know that the danger 
of a new world war still persists” 
with American imperialism as the 
main force of aggression. War is not, 
however, “fatally inevitable,” since 
“the time has come when the at- 
tempts of the imperialist aggressors 


to start a world war can be curbed” 
because the Socialist camp and the 
peace-loving forces of the world are 


continually growing stronger. But if 


the “imperialist maniacs” should 
after al] start a war, “the peoples 
will sweep capitalism out of existence 
and bury it.” 

This section of the declaration 
clearly shows the effect of the com- 
promise between the Russian and 
Chinese arguments. The Chinese ap- 
pear to have conceded that war is 
not “fatally inevitable,” not because 
of any change in the character of 
imperialism, but because the Com- 
munists and the peace forces may 
become too strong for it. This, how- 
ever, is not certain; war may still 
come and then it will end in the 
victory of Socialism and the end of 
capitalism. 

This qualification meets the Chi- 
nese case in so far as it regards 
world war as an alternative way in 
which the world-wide victory of 
Communism might come about, and 
leaves no room for fears that an all- 
out nuclear struggle might be as 
ruinous for Communist as for non- 
Communist states. The Chinese have 
never formally maintained that Com- 
munists should seek war. They do 
not, it would seem, have to maintain 
that war is absolutely unavoidable; 
it is sufficient for their thesis that it 
can come about and that it can be 
won. Once it is admitted that war 
can be the means of carrying through 
the great world-historical transforma- 
tion in which Marxist-Leninists be- 
lieve, then at least one ought not to 
shrink from taking great risks in 
policy without regard to the conse- 
quences. The first World War led 
to the creation of the Soviet Union, 
the second to the Communist con- 
quest of China; how could a third 
fail to complete the process? 

On the other hand, the periods 
between the first two wars and since 
1950 have been eras of stabilization 
of the bourgeois world, of stalemate 
and the thwarting of revolutions. On 
this historical experience, it sounds 
somewhat unconvincing to assert that 


“in conditions of peaceful coexistence 
favorable opportunities are provided 
for the development of the class 
struggle in the capitalist countries 
and the national-liberation movement 
of the peoples of the colonial and 
dependent countries.” Certainly in a 
world at peace there can be domestic 
conflicts and the emancipation of 
colonies, but under peaceful and 
orderly conditions of international 
concert these factors would not make 
for new dictatorships of Communist 
parties. It is through violence and 
confusion stimulated across frontiers, 
through civil wars aggravated by 
conflicting foreign interventions, if 
not through full-scale international 
war, that the conditions for Com- 
munism are best promoted. 

Expansion of this kind, despite 
all the talk of peaceful coexistence, 
is plainly indicated by the language 
of the manifesto on colonial and new- 
ly independent territories, and the 
“moral and material support” that is 
to be given to their peoples. It has 
been well illustrated in practice by 
Soviet policy with regard to the 
Congo: the campaign against Secre- 
tary General Dag Hammarskjold of 
the United Nations; and the most 
recent threats to help the “Congolese 
people” as represented by the Patrice 
Lumumba faction against President 
Joseph Kasavubu, whose delegates 
have been seated in the United Na- 
tions. No doubt it is better that the 
Soviet Government, having so far 
failed to establish an anti-Western 
and near-Communist fanatic in 
power in the Congo, should try to 
keep up a savage civil war there 
rather than make a direct attack on 
a member state of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization—but this still 
falls short of what most people in 
the West understand by peaceful co- 
existence. 

In all this the latest Communist 
manifesto, if it does not altogether 
correspond to the theses recently 
maintained by the Chinese Commu- 
nists, involves a tightening-up of 
Communist theory, a new militancy 
and hardening of attitude. 
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WASHINGTON 
HE KENNEDY Cabinet is com- 
T pleted, and Washington likes the 
looks of the President-elect’s carpen- 
try work. It is a young Cabinet. The 
Secretary of Commerce, Luther 
Hodges, is the only member in his 
60s, and his job amounts to little 
more than housekeeping. At 51 the 
Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, is an 
elder statesmen in Kennedy Cabinet 
terms. Robert F. Kennedy is the 
youngest man in the group, 35, and 
his job as Attorney General is one of 
the most important in the Cabinet. 
It is also a vigorous Cabinet. Con- 
trast, for example, 38-year-old Stew- 
art Udall, Secretary of the Interior, 
with the late Douglas McKay, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s first man in that 
post. Udall is a young, well-informed 
Congressman from Arizona with a 
passionate interest in the problems 
of the West, with which his depart- 
ment is intimately concerned. Mc- 
Kay, on the other hand, was a suc- 
cessful automobile dealer who hap- 
pened to live in Oregon but had lit- 
tle knowledge of Interior affairs. 
Or consider 42-year-old Orville L. 
Freeman, the outgoing Governor of 
Minnesota, who will be Secretary of 
Agriculture. He is brilliant but prac- 
tical He knows the economics of 
farming, but also understands its 
politics. Unlike Ezra Taft Benson, 
who was certainly the most unsuc- 
cessful member of the Eisenhower 
Cabinet, Freeman has an open mind 
and realizes the importance of com- 
promise. 
Young though the Cabinet may be, 
it is composed of men who have 


gained valuable experience while 
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The Kennedy Cabinet—Three Articles 





NEW DEAL SPIRIT REVIVED 


By Julius Duscha 





scurrying up the ladder of success. 
Barely a month before his appoint- 
ment as Secretary of Defense, former 
college professor Robert S. McNa- 
mara, 44, became the first non-Ford 
to be named president of the Ford 
Motor Company. 

Secretary of Labor Arthur J. 
Goldberg, although closely identi- 
fied with the labor movement for 
most of his 52 years, is widely re- 
spected as a lawyer who has re- 
tained the ability to view problems 
of labor-management objectively, 
and as one of the country’s leading 
authorities on the development of 
the collective bargaining process. His 
influence undoubtedly will extend 
into such departments as Health, Ed- 
ucation and Welfare, where 50-year- 
old Abraham Ribicoff, the very suc- 
cessful Governor of Connecticut, will 
fill the Secretary’s chair. Fifty-one- 
year-old Secretary of the Treasury 
C. Douglas Dillon, like McNamara a 
Republican, has distinguished him- 
self in many Government positions. 

In selecting his Cabinet Kennedy 
demonstrated his independence and 
his freedom from political and eco- 
nomic dogma. To the surprise of 
many in Washington who regard the 
President-elect and brother Bobby as 
modern Machiavellians, Kennedy ob- 
viously did not have his Cabinet put 
together weeks before the election. 
Indeed, he offered McNamara the 
Defense job on their first meeting 
several weeks ago, and he met Rusk 
for the first time only a week before 
he named him Secretary of State. 
Although it has become a cliche to 
say that a President looks for the 
best possible men to advise him, this 








does seem to have been the case with 
Kennedy. 

Of course, the all-important little 
Federal posts still have to be filled, 
and it is in these jobs that the lame 
duck politicians and the persons to 
whom Kennedy owes something will 
begin to turn up. There also are 
many jobs on the regulatory agencies 
that will open up for them as recess 
appointments come to an end, terms 
expire and resignations occur. But 
Washington is hopeful that the high 
standards set by the President-elect 
in the selection of his Cabinet will 
continue on down through the 1,800 
policy-making jobs that a Kennedy 
“employment bureau” of four men 
is working night and day to fill by 
January 20. 

Now that the six-week guessing 
game, “Cabinet, Cabinet, Who’s in 
the Cabinet?” has ended, Washing- 
ton, which always marks time during 
the uneasy interregnum, is asking 
itself how Kennedy went about the 
job of Cabinet-making. No one really 
knows except Kennedy, Ted Soren- 
son, his principal adviser, and a few 
other persons, none of whom is say- 
ing much. But it seems clear that 
Kennedy carefully investigated all 
suggestions that came to him from 
interested as well as from truly dis- 
interested parties. He was on the 
telephone night and day during the 
weeks of work on Cabinet-picking. 

One of the most important aspects 
of the Kennedy approach was lost in 
the welter of appointments before the 
President-elect left Washington to 
spend the Christmas holiday in Palm 
Beach. This is the promise he ap- 
parently extracted from all of the 


















Cabinet members to sign on for four 
years. The revolving-door appoint- 
ments of both the Eisenhower and 
the Truman Administrations, espe- 
cially in the Defense Department, 
have been a serious defect and have 
caused unnecessary problems for the 
Government. Even in a relatively un- 
important department like Commerce 
or Labor, where three-fourths or 
more of a Secretary’s chores are pure 
housekeeping tasks, it takes a man 
six to nine months to get abreast of 
the job. In the Pentagon, in the 
State Department or in the encrusted 
bureaucracy of the Agriculture De- 
partment, at least a year is needed. 

The Kennedy Administration al- 
ready is being confronted with eco- 
nomic problems both here and 
abroad which will surely restrict its 
activities and cause it to go slow on 
campaign promises which demand 
sharp increases in Federal spending. 
The United States is now in a mild 
recession which could quickly worsen 
in the economically bleak and cold 
winter months. And the balance of 
payments problem, although not of 
crisis proportions, as it has been 
falsely labeled by the 
Administration, is 


Eisenhower 
going to make 
more difficult the adjustments that 
must be made in military and eco- 
nomic aid. During the campaign 
Kennedy hedged on the question of 
a balanced budget, but he is expected 
to make a real effort to balance it. 

Significantly, there is excitement 
in the crisp holiday air of Washing- 
ton, which has been covered with 
an unusually deep blanket of snow 
and speculation. Unlike eight years 
ago when Eisenhower was preparing 
to take over, Government workers 
are not fearful of reduction in force. 
There is an expectation on every side 
that the Government will expand, 
that there will be a premium on ideas 
and initiative, and that perhaps some 
of the fervor of the New Deal days, 
which so many now middle-aged re- 
formers look back on with nostalgia 
and satisfaction, will be recaptured 
by young President Kennedy and his 
energetic associates. 


By Tom Brooks 





Labor-Management 


HE APPOINTMENT of Arthur J. 
pein as Secretary of Labor 
has given rise to talk that the White 
House is now wide open to the in- 
fluences of, and pressure from, or- 
ganized labor. But no ipso facto case 
can be developed here. If anything, 
the selection of Goldberg, general 
counsel for the United Steelworkers 
(USW) and special counsel for the 
AFL-CIO’s Ethical Practices Com- 
mittee, neatly underscores the am- 
bivalent relationship that is likely 
to exist between the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration and the trade unions. 

The new Secretary, for example. 
did not undivided AFL-CIO 


support for the Cabinet post. He was 


have 


strongly opposed by building trades 
men, who do not like the role he 
played in Teamsters 
Union and other corrupt elements 
from the federation. His name was 
not even on the list of “acceptable” 
candidates submitted to the Presi- 
dent-elect by A.L-CIO chief George 
Meany, all five of whom were 
elected officials of AFL-CIO inter- 


national unions. Meany, however, 


ousting the 


came around to accepting Goldberg’s 
appointment and refused to join 
those who wanted it blocked. 
Indeed, the handsome labor law- 
yer, whose ability has won wide if 
grudging praise from diverse quar- 
ters, has been completely accepted by 
Kennedy in a way that he never was 
accepted by most of union leader- 
ship. And this points up a very im- 
portant though largely overlooked 
fact: The President-elect is not only 
a friend of labor, but the first man 
to enter the White House with more 
than passing knowledge of the labor 


movement. Franklin D. Roosevelt 





Tom Brooks, who regularly reports 
on the labor scene, is now an asso- 
ciate editor of Current magazine. 


had intuitive sympathy for the plight 
of the unorganized worker and clear- 
ly recognized the need for unions, 
but even he was moved to say “a 
plague on both your houses” at the 
height of the CIO’s 1937 conflict with 
the steel industry. 

Kennedy was an active member of 
the 1947 Taft-Hartley 
voting against the measure and for 
upholding President Truman’s veto. 
His own work on labor legislation 


Congress, 


and his service on the Senate Select 
Committee on Improper Practices in 
the Labor or Management Field, 
headed by Senator John McClellan 
(D.-Ark.), have also been most in- 
structive, to say the least. He knows 
the recently passed Landrum-Griffin 
Act better than most, which is surely 
one reason why he wanted Goldberg 
and not 
executive suite. 

Kennedy comes to the White House 
with labor backing, but not indebted 
to the unions; he is pro-labor, but 
not blindly so. Perhaps no man in 
the United States, unless it is his 
brother Robert, knows labor’s faults, 
weaknesses and strengths so well. 

Most labor officials are not worried 
about the new Administration’s per- 
formance in the field of social re- 
form. Medical care for the aged 
under Social Security, aid to de- 
pressed areas, the $1.25 an hour 
minimum wage, Federal standards 
for unemployment compensation, the 
general improvement of benefits and 
a liberalization of the application of 
social welfare legislation—all these 
Kennedy is expected to push, and the 
achievement are 


someone out of labor’s 


expectations for 
unusually high in labor circles. 
But the President-elect also is in- 
terested in labor reform and in con- 
tinuing the clean-up of corrupt ele- 
ments within unions, and it is this 
that gives pause in labor circles. As 
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Peace Challenge to Goldberg 


Attorney General, his brother Robert 
is expected to head the drive against 
Teamster boss James Hoffa. All else 
will undoubtedly fall to the Secretary 
of Labor. 

Goldberg will probably seek to 
develop the pattern of cooperation 
already established as a result of the 
McClellan hearings. He was instru- 
mental in getting the unions to work 
with the committee in exposing cor- 
ruption and will probably use the 
same approach, so far as the law per- 
mits, to Labor Department activities 
in this field. 

The path of least embarrassment, 
however, isn’t so readily at hand for 
the enforcement of the so-called Bill 
of Rights provisions of the Landrum- 
Grifin law. The Department of 
Labor’s new enforcement bureau has 
already inaugurated one case against 
the National Maritime Union, alleg- 
ing union electoral malpractices, 
which Goldberg will inherit. The 
first case to rise under his own ad- 
ministration may involve his former 
major client, the United Steelwork- 
ers. 

Donald C. Rarick, president of a 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania steel local, 
has charged that acts of intimidation 
by supporters of USW President 
David J. McDonald have blocked his 
efforts to secure the nomination to 
run against McDonald in the union’s 
quadrennial election next February. 
There is some question as to how 
the Landrum-Griffin law applies in 
Rarick’s case. Technically, it pro- 
tects the rights of candidates to 
Since Rarick failed 


the nomination, it is 


union office. 
to secure 
argued, he has no recourse under 
the law. But if, as seems likely, 
Rarick’s USW supporters file com- 
plaints of undemocratic practices, 
Goldberg will be faced with the 


delicate choice of slipping through 
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the legal loophole or moving against 
his old client. 

Goldberg’s talents, however, are 
certainly up to such challenges. In- 
deed, it can be said that he thrives 
on them. But the challenge he looks 
forward to most is in the area of 
collective bargaining. 

“Of particular concern to me,” he 
said when his appointment was an- 
nounced, “is the promotion of labor- 
management peace.” And his selec- 
tion as Labor Secretary is taken as 
an indication that the White House 
will support his proposal for a Na- 
tional Council of Labor-Management 
Advisors. This would be composed 
of representatives of labor, manage- 
ment and the public. Its goal, says 
Goldberg, would be “to restore a 
desperately needed sense of common 
purpose.” 

While the council would be an 
advisory group, he feels it could 
“recommend bold and imaginative 
programs to encourage the nation’s 
economic growth and health, and . . . 
develop programs for reconciling the 
great benefits to be derived from 
automation with the great burdens 
in human terms that result from the 
impact of automation.” 

White House 
conferences, similar to those now 
held in the fields of education and 
Social Security, are also envisioned 
by Goldberg. These, it is hoped, will 
improve the present bitter collective 
bargaining climate and perhaps fore- 
stall a repetition of such strikes as 
the 1959 steel dispute. 

Most industrial relations experts 
are rather sanguine about the pros- 


labor-management 


pects for improving the labor rela- 
tions atmosphere. But there is one 
hitch. The balance of power has 
shifted in management’s favor and it 
is taking full advantage of the situa- 
tion, witness the recent General Elec- 


tric settlement. The International 
Union of Electrical Workers is on 
the run, and GE’s formula for bring- 
ing this about is attracting wide at- 
tention in business circles. 

“I think the GE approach is going 
to be emulated by many companies,” 
the Wall Street. Journal quoted a 
West Coast oil company official as 
saying not so long ago. Manage- 
ment is willing “to invest”—the 
phrase is GE’s—in strikes to gain 
control over work practices in the 
new age It wants 
unilateral power to hold down the 
line on costs and intends to use its 
favorable position in order to gain 


of automation. 


that power. 

Unfortunately for the unions, in- 
dustry can take strikes. All the steel 
the country needs can be produced 
in eight months. Enough autos can 
be produced in a comparable period. 
This leaves industry free to take on 
strikes of three and four months 
duration. In oil in 1959 and 1960, 
several key strikes lasted eight and 
nine months. 

Big industry is not likely to give 
up the edge it has in collective bar- 
gaining for the sake of exchanging 
pleasantries with George Meany at 
the summit. It’s a long way from 
the labor-management aerie occupied 
by Meany and, say, Roger Blough 
of U.S. Steel to the worker who must 
have 12 years seniority to retain his 
job at GE’s Schenectady plant or 
25 years seniority to go on working 
at the American Locomotive Com- 
pany, the other major producer in 
that town. 

How to bridge that distance is the 
most serious challenge facing the new 
Secretary of Labor. At least the na- 
tion can take some comfort in the 
fact that it also is the one that 
Arthur Goldberg is most eager to 
tackle. 








Secretary of Defense McNamara is faced with the task of 


preparing the U.S. for 


‘Twilight War’ 


By Anthony Harrigan 


0 SECRETARY OF DEFENSE has 
faced a more difficult task than 
the one that confronts Robert Strange 
McNamara. For he is taking over 
in the Pentagon at a time of mili- 
time when the 
services must adjust to reality. 
First of all, the Defense Depart- 
ment has to face up to the nuclear 


tary transition, a 


stalemate. The nation’s current poli- 
cy—based on spiraling numbers of 
manned bombers and ballistic mis- 
siles—offers only a rigid and unreal 
response to the Soviet and Commu- 
nist Chinese military challenge. 
International Communism has al- 
ready realized that relying solely on 
a general nuclear war capability is 
unwise. Indeed, it is worth noting 
the recent report of Hanson W. Bald- 
win, military editor of the New York 
Times, that “there have been few 
Soviet tests recently of long-range 
ballistic missiles. No new ICBMs or 
intermediate range 
been positively identified in the So- 


missiles have 
viet Union or other Communist coun- 
tries besides the two sites that have 
been used for experimental launch- 
ing.” 

This does not mean, of course, 
that the Communists are disarming. 
Rather, it indicates that they have 
decided to carry out any future ag- 
gression on a different level—a fact 
which the United States must recog- 
nize. National defense cannot be im- 
plemented by spending more and 
more to achieve nuclear destruction. 
This already has led to fiscal neglect 
of the forces needed in an era in 
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which Communist advances are the 
result of nibbling operations. 

Finite deterrence is all the nation 
needs. The Eisenhower Administra- 
tion’s doctrine of massive retaliation 
carried out by an enormous counter- 
force of planes and missiles makes 
no sense today. To continue to add 





McNAMARA: PERIOD OF ADJUSTMENT 


to our present “over-kill” capacity 
would be a waste of precious na- 
tional resources. 

If the Defense Department accepts 
the theory of finite nuclear deterence, 
funds will then be available for 
counter-operations against the enemy 
in the areas where he is working. 
The kind of tailored deterrent needed 
by the U.S. includes highly mobile 
combat forces, para-military units 
for unconventional warfare and a 
new fleet with shipboard Marines 
and psychological warfare units that 
could operate in the Indian Ocean, 





African waters and the South At 
lantic. 

For a decade, Communist military 
sights were focused on European ob. 
jectives. In the late 1950s, however, 
the Soviets and the Chinese decided 
to aim at Africa, Latin America and 
the weak nations bordering _ the 
Indian Ocean. Using 
fronts as a camouflage, they have 
successfully penetrated these areas 
through stepped-up 
political and economic warfare. 

One has only to read the doc. 
trines of Ernesto “Che” Guevara in 
Cuba to grasp the strategy of the 
Communists in the next decade, 
They obviously believe that they 
will succeed in gaining control of 


nationalist 


psychological, 


Africa from Capetown to the shores 
of the Mediterranean, and in estab- 
lishing political bases along the edges 
of the Indian Ocean and the South 
Atlantic. 

This the real threat—the threat 
that is sometimes called “politwar” 
or “twilight war.” It is a_ threat. 
moreover, which the most influential 
circles in the Pentagon and the Na- 
tional Security Council have thus far 
refused to acknowledge. Money has 
been poured into futuristic weapons 
systems without sufficient regard for 
our political objectives overseas. 

McNamara’s major task, therefore, 
will be to give the United States the 
capability to take appropriate action 
under such conditions as exist in 
“twilight war.” First priority must 
go to forces of the cold and limited 
war to make Communist nibbling un- 
profitable. 

Of course, this does not mean 
forgetting altogether about the long- 
range weapons necessary in the event 
of all-out war. But it is foolish for 
the United States to speak of grand 
intentions in Africa, Asia and Latin 
America if it lacks the military capa- 
bility to support its objectives. In 
recent years we have permitted our- 
selves to become hypnotized by the 
weapons of mass destruction. This 
all-or-nothing strategy may be com- 
forting, but it cannot cope with the 
realities of Communist aggression. 
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ERNARD M. BarucH, universally 
B referred to as Barney, was born 
in South Carolina in 1870. This 
fact means two things: that he 
entered the world as a Southern 
gentleman; and that his new book, 
The Public Years (Holt, $6.00), was 
finished and published in his 90th 
year. The man has had an amazing 
career and has written two amazing 
books about it. When I turned the 
last pages of this second one and 
finally laid it down, I realized with 
deep regret that I had come to the 
end, that there was to be no more. 

Mr. Baruch’s first volume, My 
Own Story, which brought the ac- 
count of his activities down to the 
point at which he ceased to give 
his chief attention to Wall Street 
speculation, was published four years 
ago. As a young man he seems to 
have had a natural gift for money- 
making. And yet the mere accumula- 
tion of wealth never was the be-all 
and end-all of his life. 

By 1915, when he was 45 years 
old, Mr. Baruch wanted something 
different, something better. He did 
not foreswear the manipulations of 
the market—when the crash came in 
1929 he very cannily protected his 
interests—but when World War I 
started and the Germans marched 
over the poorly prepared French and 
British, he began to think about 
what had gone wrong in Europe and 
from that time to this he has used 
his brains to serve the American 
people and their allies. 

There is something very unusual 
about the way in which Mr. Baruch 
went about making his contribution 
to the world’s safety and welfare. 
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By William E. Bohn 


Free-Lancer in 
War and Peace 


From middle life onward he has been 
absorbed in political matters, yet he 
has never run for office, never asked 
for votes. He entered politics by ac- 
cident and from the top. He hap- 
pened to know some Tammany men 
and through them was appointed a 
trustee of City College, a municipal 
institution from which he had been 
graduated. There he met a fellow 
trustee, William McCombs. Upon 
such a slender thread hangs all of 
the great chain of events which fol- 
lows. Woodrow Wilson was am- 
bitious for the Presidency and needed 
to meet men who could finance his 
campaign. So he was brought to 
New York and among others who 
were able and willing to contribute 
financially was this handsome six- 
footer from Wall Street. At this 
point in his narrative comes the first 
of the character sketches which make 
this book a lively masterpiece: 
“From the moment | clasped Wil- 
son’s hand I was taken with him. His 
lean, somewhat ascetic face was 
dominated by sparkling clear eyes. 
He was cordial and forthright and 
I was quickly impressed by his keen 
mind. Looking back to that 
first meeting, I know that I came 
away profoundly impressed. Al- 
though I did not then realize it, ! 
had met a man I would soon regard 
as one of the greatest in the world.” 
This deep friendship with Wood- 
row Wilson brought about the turn 
from private business to public wel- 
fare. Long before we entered the 
first great war, Barney Baruch, a 
mere businessman, realized that in 
the end America would be forced 
into the great struggle. Seeing how 


the French and British had been 
beaten down because of unprepared- 
ness, he was bound to do what he 
could to see to it that America did 
not go down in the same way. And 
he had definite ideas about how this 
was to be done. He gave the Presi- 
dent and the members of the cabinet 
no rest; he forced them to listen. 
And so it came about in the course 
of time that Bernard M. Baruch, 
banker, was appointed to Wilson’s 
very first preparedness commission. 

This was the beginning of a great 
career. Mr. Baruch was named chair- 
man of the War ‘Industries Board. 
To get the sort of organization which 
the crisis required, he had to fight 
business leaders, politicians—even 
military men. In the end the neces- 
sary decisions were made and the 
required actions were taken. The 
war was won and our unofficial Wall 
Street war-director went to Paris as 
a member of American Peace Con- 
ference delegation. 

World War II, with its accompani- 
ment of neglect and amateurishness, 
seemed like a tiresome repetition of 
the first. Here we were again, ridicu- 
lously unprepared, and again this 
organizing genius played his expert 
part—furnishing ideas, urging, or- 
ganizing and finally saving the day. 
Very effectively Bernard Baruch 
played the part of an American 
Winston Churchill. 

This volume is a treasure-house 
for those interested in government. 
Mr. Baruch is afraid neither of 
words nor of theories. No one can 
scare him away from a promising 
experiment by giving it a bad name. 
On the other hand, he seems to have 
been provided with complete protec- 
tion against economic fairy tales and 
sacred symbols. He has financed so 
many educational projects that I 
propose that someone raise a fund 
designed to place a copy of this 
volume in the library of every high 
school in this country. I don’t know 
of another book out of which young 
people can soak up more good sense 
about how governments should be 
run. 








THE 
BLOW-UP 
OVER 


TYROL 


Austria and Italy are in dispute once more 
over the tiny region in the Alps no 


bigger than the state of Delaware 


By Vincent R. Tortora 





Since Napoleanic times, when the little region of South 
Tyrol (2,000 square miles; population approximately 
350,000) was shuttled back and forth between Italy 
and Austria, it has been the center of controversy— 
sometimes acrimonious, sometimes mild. Since 1919 it 
has been part of Italy, but Austria has continued to keep 
its eye on the many German-speaking residents there, 
and recently the area became the focus of attention 
once more as the United Nations debated its future. 
Here Vincent R. Tortora, a free-lance writer who has 
devoted much time and study to the controversy, exam- 
ines the cases for both sides and indicates the effects the 
blow-up may have on European political relations. 








HE SUBTLETIES of interpretion in the phrase “sub. 
pee and effective . . . autonomous legislation and 
executive power” have given rise to a decidedly unsubtle 
blow-up on the roof of Central Europe. The usually 
gemiitlich Austrians and simpatici Italians, disputing 
briskly in the South Tyrol, a picturesque mountainous 
area about the size of Delaware, have loosed the genie 
of nationalism which idealistic supra-nationalists in 
Western Europe had long since thought bottled up. 
During October, the UN General Assembly, after hear- 
ing out the bitter charges and counter-charges, voted to 
remand the dispute back to the two parties for bi-lateral 
discussions. If no agreement came within a “reasonable 
period,” the issue was to be submitted to the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice at the Hague. Thus, in essence, 
the UN supported the plan for settlement proposed by 
Italy as early as 1957. 

The Austrian-Italian dispute had its present-day origins 
during the Paris peace talks in 1946, It was then that 
Italian Prime Minister Alcide de Gasperi and Austrian 
Foreign Minister Karl Gruber, meeting together under 
the aegis of the Big Four powers, signed an agreement 
defining the rights and privileges of the more than 
200,000 German-speaking Italian citizens in what the 
Austrians call the Siid Tyrol and the Italians Alto- 
Adige, an area that had been ceded to Italy after World 
War I. The Gruber-de Gasperi agreement was later in- 
corporated into the Italian Peace Treaty. 

Essentially, the present dispute revolves around the 
interpretation of the word “autonomy.” The Italians 
maintain that they have lived up to the letter and spirit of 
the agreement; the Austrians claim a concerted plot to 
ignore the agreement and to deprive the German-speaking 
minority of its languages, culture and economic and po: 
litical rights. 

Although the dispute involves a small land area and 
a comparatively few persons—on a continent where parti- 
tions and refugees are by now commonplace—its reper- 
cussions shake the foundation of Western European 
solidarity. The entrance of Germany into the dispute on 
the side of Austria has strained relations between two 
pillars of NATO. Moreover, any prospects for fuller 
economic cooperation between the Inner Six (of which 
Italy is a member) and the Outer Seven (of which Austria 
is a member) appear dim as long as the issue remains 
inflamed. Finally, and most important, the exacerbated 
situation has given a “cause” to young extremists of the 
Right in both countries and piqued them into demonstra- 
tions and riots, beatings and bombings. The continuing 
appearance of painted swastikas and nationalistic slogans 
on public buildings in the disputed area dramatically 
attests to this fact. In such a climate, conditions are ripe 
for the rapid growth of Rightist group membership and 
influence. 

Alto-Adige extends from the Brenner Pass southward 
into Italy to Salerno (German: Salurn) on the Adige 
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River. Its capital, Bolzano (German: Bozen), is cen- 
trally located and has a population of about 75,000. The 
entire province has a population of about 350,000, of 
which close to two-thirds are farmers. From the 11th 
century to the 15th, it formed part of the lands of the 
Bishop of Trento and under Hapsburg rule, in 1462, it 
passed to Austria and was, in subsequent centuries, col- 
onized by German-speaking farmers from the North. Its 
architecture and general spirit are Germanic. Of its 
350,000 inhabitants, about 220,000 are ex-Austrians, 
116,000 are Italians and 14,000 are Ladini (who speak a 
form of Romantsch similar to that spoken by Swiss 
Grisons). 

Directly south of Alto-Adige is the province of Tren- 
tino, whose capital is Trento. Though during much of its 
history this province has been annexed to and considered 
a part of the Siid Tyrol and been ruled over by Germany 
or by Austria, its architecture, language and spirit have 
retained a distinct Italian flavor. During the Italian uni- 
fication campaigns of the 19th century, the Austrians 
were ejected from all areas of Northern Italy except the 
Trentino, and hence the Trentino became the focus of 
irredentist passions. 

Immediately prior to World War I, Austria, in a vain 
attempt to hold its southern ally in line, offered Italy 
virtually all the Trentino. Thus, at Versailles, Italy, with 
the support of its Allies, claimed the area as a spoil of 
war, and also made a half-hearted claim to Bolzano 
province (Alto-Adige). At this point, President Woodrow 
Wilson set aside the ninth of his 14 points (which held 
that borders should neatly encompass social and ethnic 
groups) and agreed that Italy be awarded the whole of 
the traditional Siid Tyrol in order to move its border to 
the top of the Alps rather than to the pre-Alps. Over the 
objections of some Allied territorial experts, a number 
of Italian patriots and, of course, the Austrians, Italy 
was granted the province of Bolzano in addition to the 
province of the Trentino, but no clearly established 
definition of the rights and privileges of the new Italian 
citizens was written into the Treaty. 

After he took power in 1922, Mussolini moved with 
comparative ease toward the end of Italianizing Alto- 
Adige. Under the direction and stimulation of Ettore 
Tolmei, a native of the region, Italian colonists were en- 
couraged to settle in Alto-Adige and other measures were 
taken to destroy its “ethnological vestiges.” 

During the middle 1930s, Hitler showed little inter- 
est in the area. He frequently declared that he was happy 
to maintain the status quo in Alto-Adige in exchange for 
Italian friendship. But in 1939, when Hitler annexed 
Austria, Mussolini made the grand gesture of offering him 
the province. With the outbreak of war, however, the 
offer was not made good. 

At the conclusion of World War II the question of 
Italy’s colonies and recently acquired territory came 
up for review at the Paris Conference. Despite Italy’s 
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late defection to the side of the Allies, it was rather sum- 
marily stripped of its African colonies and of territory 
along the French and Yugoslav borders, but, in the 
case of Alto-Adige, the Big Four, led by Russia, held 
that there should be no border changes. The fact that 
Austrian troops, unlike the Italians, had fought against 
the Allies until the last days of the war undoubtedly 
motivated the Big Four to reject Austria’s appeal for a 
plebiscite or for border changes. But, as a compromise 
gesture, Austrian Foreign Minister Gruber was brought 
together with Italian Prime Minister de Gasperi (a Tren- 
tino), to define the rights and privileges of the German- 
speaking citizens of Alto-Adige. In this agreement the 
phrases “substantial and effective . . . autonomous leg- 
islature and executive power” were used. 

During 1947 the Italian Government negotiated with 
leaders of German-speaking political parties in Alto-Adige 
for a statute which would merge the province with the 
Trentino to form one regione, the Trentino-Alto-Adige. 
The declared purpose was to re-establish the historic 
Siid Tyrol as it had long existed under the Hapsburgs. 
Despite the fact that the merger would have had the 
effect of giving Italians a two-thirds majority in the new 
regione, there seemed to be little opposition from the 
German-speaking element or from Austria. The Trentino 
was almost 100 per cent Italian, Alto-Adige about 34 
per cent. 

In 1953, concomitant with an outburst of Italian agita- 
tion for a plebiscite in the Trieste area, sentiment devel- 
oped within the German-speaking population of the 
regione for a revaluation of the Gruber-de Gasperi agree- 
ment. The sentiment was based largely, though belatedly, 
on the statistical fact that, with the Italians repre- 
senting two-thirds of the population, autonomy resided 
in the total population and not in the German-speaking 
population alone. 

The Siidtirolervolkspartei (SVP), now the only politi- 
cal party in the semi-autonomous area, has since 1953 
been arguing along lines that were all too familiar in 
Europe two decades ago. The SVP states that the Paris 
Agreement, in actuality, represented an attempt to main- 
tain the organic integrity of the German-speaking popu- 
lation as a group and to preserve for it a specific 
territory. The Italians, in turn, maintained that they had 
lived up to the letter of the agreement which stated, in 
Article II: “The population of the above mentioned areas 
[Siid Tyrol] will be granted the exercise of autonomous 
regional legislation and enforcement. The framework for 
the application of these measures of autonomy will be in 
consultation with native German-speaking representatives.” 


N OcToBER 1956, the Austrian Foreign Office sent its 

first note to the Italian Government setting forth the 
specific grievances of the German-speaking population. 
This was three years after the first demonstrations in 
Alto-Adige and in Austria. 








Officially (in the note) and unofficially (in the press), 
the grievances were as follows: 

1. The Italians were making every effort to saturate 
Bolzano and the surrounding area with colonists from 
Italy, thus trying to reduce the German-speaking popula- 
tion to an ineffectual minority. 

2. The Italians were establishing industry and housing 
in the cities to attract immigrants from Italy. 

3. There was discrimination against German-speaking 
youth by personnel directors in both industry and civil 
service. 

4. Schools in German-speaking areas were staffed, for 
the most part, by Italians, and it was the central Govern- 
ment in Rome which set up the curricula. Moreover, all 
students were required to learn Italian as a second 
language. 

5. The mayors of the larger cities and other officials 
tended to be Italians. 

6. All official documents and court proceedings were 
required to be in Italian. 

The Italians countered the list of grievances with: 

1. The major portion of Italian colonization took place 
under Mussolini. During the 1950s, many fewer Italians 
entered into Alto-Adige than Siid Tyroleans who were 
returning from Germany where they had opted to go 
under Hitler. In 1955, for example, an almost insignificant 
400 Italians moved into the province. 

2. It has been altogether natural for industry to move 
into this mountainous area inasmuch as it supplies 10 
per cent of Italy’s hydroelectric power. Italy has been 
on the march, industrially. It should not be long before 
the industrial development and the economic standards 
of the regione will be comparable to that of Germany, 
to which the German-speaking population has looked 
enviously for the past few years. Increased industry 
brings as a natural consequence increased city housing. 
What is more, a great deal of housing has been needed 
to replace the great damage done by 22 Allied air raids 
on Bolzano which destroyed 4,550 structures, severely 
damaged 7.672 and somewhat less severely damaged 
19,530. 

3. Whatever job discrimination exists has been as 
much the fault of the German-speaking population as the 
Italian. Indeed, in many cases Italian personnel directors 
play favorites. But, very frequently, young men of 
Austrian descent have preferred to stay in their German- 
speaking mountain areas than to venture into the strange 
city milieu where a number of their colleagues would be 
Italian. In addition, there have been very few German- 
speaking applicants for the police or civil service jobs 
due to the distrust of such functionaries engendered 
under fascism. 

4. There are about 1,200 teachers of Austrian descent 
working in the regione. Intensive recruitment drives are 
constantly being conducted, but many young German- 
speaking men and women have preferred to stay home 
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where there are few Italians rather than enter Italian 
universities. As a section of Italy, the regione is subject 
to Italian educational laws. These have nothing to do 
with “legislative and executive autonomy.” Moreover, it 
would be a poor school system in Italy that did not teach 
Italian at least as one of the required languages. 

5. Mayors and other officials in the larger towns are 
Italians because the Italians tend to group in metropolitan 
areas. By the same token, mayors and other officials in 
the remote areas are German-speaking. 

6. Documents and court proceedings are in Italian for 
the same reason that the required second language in 
schools is Italian. 

The Italian Government further pointed out that as a 
semi-autonomus region, Trentino-Alto-Adige benefitted 
far more than other regions of Italy. Even other semi- 
autonomous areas such as Sicily, Sardinia and the Val 
d’Aosta suffer by comparison. The regione has been the 
beneficiary of appropriations by the central Government 
which greatly exceed the taxes it has paid. The mileage 
of newly constructed roads, for example, is almost twice 
that of other regions of Italy. Railroad lines are being 
extended into the remotest of villages and a number of 
flood control and irrigation projects have either been 
built or will soon be built. Several major industries, such 
as Montecatini Mining, Lancia Automotive, Edison Elec- 
tric and Falck Steel, have been induced by the Govern- 
ment to enter the area, thus supplying many new job 
openings. As a consequence of these programs, the eco- 
nomic standard of the regione has become the envy of 
other regions of Italy. 

In essence, these Austrian and Italian positions have 
formed the basis of the UN debate. The force of the 
Austrian presentations to the UN General Assembly was 
somewhat blunted by the fact that Gruber once remarked 
that the German-speaking population of Alto-Adige was 
the “best treated minority in Europe.” The Austrian 
charges against Italy seemed in strange contrast to such 
a statement. Also, members of the Special Political Com- 
mittee of the General Assembly, in comments behind the 
scenes, indicated distrust for the Austrian Government’s 
sincerity because of its toleration of intense and undis- 
guised irredentist campaigns for the “redemption” of the 
Siid Tyrol and its return to Austria. 

The objective of the Austrian Government in submit- 
ting the dispute to a highly charged UN debate instead 
of to the International Court of Justice at the Hague, 
as was suggested three years ago by Italy, becomes lost 
in the obfuscating mists of Austrian domestic politics. 
Now, after delivering body blows to European economic 
and political unity, and arousing the passions of national- 
ist elements throughout Italy and Austria, the dispute, 
thanks to the catalytic effects of the UN, bids fair to settle 
down to civil discussions between heads of state with the 
cool analytical heads of the World Court nodding know- 
ingly on the horizon. 
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By Irwin Ross 


GUARDING THE VIPS 


Recent UN session posed greatest security problem ever 


S THE SMALL gray liner moved 
Aitvroush New York harbor on 
the morning of September 19, it 
was preceded by a surfaced U.S. 
submarine and surrounded by a 
protective escort of Coast Guard and 
police launches. Three helicopters 
circled overhead. Aircraft were not 
allowed within a half mile of the 
ship; boats were kept 500 feet away. 
Police patrolled the three 
bridges across the East River, halt- 
ing all traffic while the procession 
passed below. 

These extraordinary precautions 
were undertaken because Soviet 
Premier Nikita Khrushchev and an 
entourage of Eastern European dig- 
nitaries were arriving on the Soviet 
ship Baltika to attend the United 
Nations General Assembly. They had 
to be kept out of harm’s way. And 
this was just the beginning. 

The 15th session of the General 
Assembly presented the most stag- 
gering security problem in history. 
Never before, in any city at any one 
time, had there been a larger col- 
lection of VIPs whose lives had to 
be guarded every hour of the day 
and night. They included not only 
Khrushchev and his Communist 
satellite stooges like Janos Kadar of 
Hungary, Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej 
of Rumania, Antonin Novotny of 
Czechoslovakia and Mehmet Shehu 
of Albania, but such neutralists as 
Marshal Tito of Yugoslavia, Gamal 


even 
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Abdel Nasser of Egypt and Jawa- 
harlal Nehru of India, as well as 
certain anti-Communist statesmen— 
notably President Eisenhower and 
Britain’s Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan. And finally, in a category 
all his own, both as regards un- 
predictability and vulnerability, was 
Fidel Castro of Cuba. In all, the 
New York Police Department listed 
23 “security risks.” 

The job of protecting them de- 
volved on several agencies. The VIPs 
were the UN’s concern while within 
its confines. Elsewhere, the responsi- 
bility was formally that of the U.S. 
State Department. Its normal se- 
curity staff, however, numbers only 
about 40 people, increased to 100 
for the General Assembly meeting. 
Thus the main burden fell on the 
New York Police Department, which 
assigned 8,000 men to the task. The 
entire force, including the 15,000- 
odd protecting the rest of the city, 
went on emergency schedule. All 
days off were canceled; the basic 
work week was extended from 42 
to 60 hours. All commanding of- 
ficers were on call 24 hours a day; 
they often slept on cots in their 
offices. 

The security problem was com- 
plicated by the fact that New York 
is a polyglot town, teeming with 
refugees and first generation Ameri- 
cans who have personal as well as 
ideological reasons to hate the likes 
of Khrushchev, Tito, Kadar and 
Castro. No less than 73 assassination 
threats were received by the police 
during the period of Khrushchev’s 


visit. 


Many other problems also _be- 
devilled the authorities. It was not 
until Labor Day that the New York 
police force had even a tentative 
list of whom to expect. Moreover, 
their charges were not coming as 
official guests of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, in which case all their move- 
ments would have been known in 
advance. They could dash about the 
city as the whim seized them. 

From the outset, the police had 
their hands full. Castro, who arrived 
by air, reached the Shelburne Hotel 
on Lexington Avenue late on Sun- 
day afternoon, September 18. The 
police had the area well patrolled, 
with 110 uniformed men on duty in 
and around the hotel. Castro had 
hardly been installed, however, be- 
fore several hundred shouting, ex- 
cited Cuban demonstrators gathered 
in the area. The police hastily sorted 
out the pro-Castro demonstrators 
from the anti-Castro group, keeping 
them a block apart. For further se- 
curity, the sidewalk in front of the 
hotel was “frozen” —only pedestrians 
who had business in the area could 
enter. 

Unable to demonstrate in front of 
the hotel, both “pros” and “antis” 
then retreated to their automobiles 
and began racing up and down Lex- 
ington Avenue, honking their horns 
and screaming in Spanish at their 
opponents, at the hotel and at the 
police. Traffic became completely 
snarled and the police had to cordon 
off an area eight blocks square 
around the hotel. 

Meantime, at the headquarters of 
the Soviet UN mission at 680 Park 
Avenue, a riot was brewing. Police 
had not expected any trouble there 
until Khrushchev arrived the follow- 
ing day; only 30 or 40 officers were 
present to guard the building. That 
afternoon, anti-Soviet organizations 
had staged a peaceful parade many 
blocks away. After the parade broke 
up, its participants, in small groups, 
made their way north and soon col- 
lected, some 2,000 strong, across 
from Soviet headquarters, where 
they waved placards, shouted slo- 
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gans and gave every indication of an 
imminent the enemy. 
Police hastily summoned reinforce- 
ments and the mob was pushed be- 
hind wooden barriers and held in 
check. Thus began the weird 26 
days of “Operation Security.” 

Never before had so complex a 
security plan been put into effect. 
At each of the residences where the 
threatened VIPs were staying, as 
well as at the UN and at Pier 73 
where the Baltika tied up, the police 
stationed massive, round-the-clock 
details—each under the command of 
a superior officer. There were ulti- 
mately 500 men at Castro’s quarters, 
350 at Khrushchev’s. 

At each 
“frozen” area which provided safe 
access to the building; every vulner- 
able point in the vicinity was also 
protected, with uniformed _ police 
stationed on rooftops, in backyards 
and alleyways and on fire escapes. 
Detectives mingled with the crowds 
behind the barriers and investigated 
the residents of all dwellings in the 
immediate area. A great fear was 


assault on 


location there was a 


that a sniper might gain access to 
an apartment with an unobstructed 
view of the guarded premises. 

A mobile reserve of 663 men, di- 
vided into four units, was also 
created. They were provided with 
busses, ready to rush to the scene 
whenever any unexpected trouble 
(The 
were nicknamed “instant cops”; the 
details were “wall-to- 
wall cops.”) Thus, after Castro 
stormed out of the Shelburne, de- 


nouncing the management for al- 


threatened. mobile reserves 


stationary 


legedly mistreating him, the mobile 
reserve was dispatched to the Cuban 
UN mission quarters on East 44th 
Street, where a mob of Castro en- 
thusiasts had gathered expecting 
their hero. A few hours later, when 
the police received word that Castro 
was heading for Harlem’s Hotel 
Theresa, it was bussed up there. 
For protection in transit, each 
“security risk” was provided with 
his own motorcade commanded by a 
Captain or a higher-ranking officer, 
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and maintained on a round-the-clock 
basis, for the authorities never knew 
when their charges might like to 
take the night air. The Russians 
promised two hours’ notice of any 
movements, but often did not give 
more than 10 minutes. 

The Khrushchev, Castro and 
Kadar motorcades were the most 
elaborate. Each was led by a patrol 
car with a flashing red beacon in 
which the 
rode, and a second car containing 


New York City Then 


motorcade commander 


detectives. 


came the VIP’s car, which contained . 


his personal bodyguards as well. 
Another police detective car followed, 
and thereafter a car with more of 
the VIP’s own security men, another 
with State Department security men, 
another with six policemen who were 
experts in judo, and a final car con- 
taining six police sharpshooters. The 
judo experts and the sharpshooters 
were never needed. 

As further protection in transit, a 
main Security Route was laid out 
from Manhattan’s upper East Side, 
where most of the mission residences 
were located, to the UN. The route 
ran down Park Avenue to 57th Street. 
east to Second Avenue, south to 42nd 
Street and east to the UN. Police 
were stationed along it 24 hours a 
day, halting all traffic whenever a 
rolled; 680 


were assigned to the. job. 


motorcade policemen 

The communications network fed 
information into an Operations 
Room at police headquarters, where 
three status boards were maintained 
which gave up-to-the minute infor- 
mation, among other things, as to 
the locations and movements of each 
“security risk,” the strength of his 
police detail, and what conditions 
prevailed in the area. A green tab 
indicated no trouble, a yellow tab 
signified an alert for some picketing, 
and a red tab meant major trouble. 


\\ LOSE-IN” protection of each 

VIP was the responsibility 
both of the State Department se- 
curity men and of an elite group of 
New York detectives assigned to the 





Bureau of Special Services (BOSSI), 
whose job it is to protect visiting 
dignitaries. A good many of the 
BOSSI men spoke the language of 
their VIPs; the force even turned 
up an Arabic-speaking detective to 
assign to Nasser. Both the State De- 
partment and city detectives worked 
with the VIPs’ own security guards; 
Khrushchey brought some 15 men 
with him. 

“Close-in” protection operates on 
the theory that the guard will sacri- 
fice his life for his “principal.” 
Each time Khrushchev, for example, 
stepped out of his car, he was pre- 
ceded by two to four security men, 
flanked by another two and closely 
followed by still another couple. The 
rest of the guard would fan out into 
the crowd. If anything untoward oc- 
curred, the men in the immediate 
vicinity would have thrown their 
bodies around him, while the other 
guards went after the assailant. 

One of the most unwelcome duties 
of the guard detail was to ward off 
supplicanis who wanted Khrushchev 
to liberate their relatives from the 
Soviet Union. Early in the Soviet 
Premier’s visit, a few people got 
through to him. One Ukrainian 
woman, leaping over police barriers. 
managed to wrap her arms around 
Khrushchev, kiss him on the cheek, 
and plead with him to reunite her 
with her daughter. Khrushchev ap- 
parently promised to help. Later, 
however, the Russians asked the 
police to keep all “mercy” visitors 
away. It was an impossible job. 

The BOSSI and State Department 
men, aided by members of the police 
bomb squad, also had the responsi- 
bility of “securing” every hotel room, 
banquet hall, reception lounge into 
which any of their charges ventured. 
This was a Herculean task, for a 
diplomatic extravaganza like a Gen- 
eral Assembly spawns hundreds of 
lunches, dinners, receptions and 
cocktail parties. 

On every VIP visit to a hotel, 
cops were stationed in the elevator 
motor room, at all light switches, 
in the engineer’s sound booth, atop 
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skylights and at each blower of 
the ventilating system—lest someone 
launch a gas attack. Special precau- 
tions were also taken in the kitchen. 
Long in advance of the meal, BOSSI 
would be furnished with a list of 
all kitchen personnel and waiters 
which they checked against their 
own file of troublemakers. On oc- 
casion, geiger counters were used in 
the kitchen to make sure that no 
radioactive material poisoned the 
food. A routine precaution was to 
make sure that a waiter never knew 
in advance what dish he would serve 
to any particular dignitary. 

Elevators also received careful at- 
tention. Not only was a guard sta- 
tioned in the motor room, but the 
elevator underwent a bomb search 
30 minutes before the dignitary 
stepped aboard and _ was_ then 
“frozen” until he made his journey. 
So many VIPs were using the 
Waldorf Towers during the General 
Assembly session that at one point 
all four elevators were simultaneous- 
ly “frozen” and the regular tenants 
were stranded on their floors. These 
precautions were designed to thwart 
the individual assailant. 

Mass_ demonstrations 
equally troublesome problem, and 
here the responsibility was solely 
that of the New York police force. 
Never before had so many groups 
been so eager to picket so many 
foreign visitors. Moreover, sizable 
numbers of people were also eager 
to picket in behalf of the same 
visitors. It was an elementary pre- 
caution—but one not always easy to 
enforce—to keep the “pros” and 
separated. The UN, of 
course, waS a major concentration 
point for pickets. The “pros” were 
held to an area a few blocks south 
of the UN building and the “antis” 
segregated at a safe distance north 
of it, on 47th Street. 

Bitter experience had taught the 
police that different groups of “antis” 
were likely to squabble if they 
shared the same picketing area, and 
so they arranged for several picketing 
“pens”—each bounded by wooden 


were an 


“antis” 
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barriers—on 47th Street between 
First and Second Avenues. As soon 
as a new group of pickets arrived 
with their banners, they were as- 
signed to a specified location. An 
additional precaution was to pro- 
hibit sticks attached to placards. 

In many instances, groups bent 
on picketing would inform the police 
in advance of their intentions, which 
expedited matters considerably. One 
leader of the anti-Castro forces help- 
fully shaved his head and painted 
“anti-Castro” on top of it, for quick 
police identification of him and his 
flock. Other militants were less co- 
operative, but the police had their 
own intelligence system to forewarn 
them of demonstrators. 

BOSSI detectives 
tended meetings of the 
foreign political groups and would 
phone in reports of future demon- 
strations. The FBI also kept close 
check on these organizations and 
often alerted the police to potential 
trouble. And at each of the main 
target areas—the UN, Khrushchev’s 
and Castro’s residences—detectives 
equipped with walkie-talkies would 
fan out over several blocks to flash 
warning of the arrival of unexpected 
demonstrators. 

Not all hazards, of course, could 
be prepared for. Probably no _lo- 
cation was more carefully policed 
than Khrushchev’s residence at Park 
Avenue and 68th Street. On occasion, 
however, the irrepressible Soviet 
leader decided to stroll out on his 
small balcony overlooking Park 
Avenue and conduct a lengthy press 
conference with the reporters clus- 
tered below—thereby providing a 
perfect target for any sniper who 
was watching the scene. “We were 
fairly certain that there was no 
danger in the immediate area,” one 
police officer recalls, “but what we 
were really afraid of was someone 
with a high-powered rifle with a 
telescopic sight. We couldn’t freeze 
an area of a mile or a mile and a 
half—the range of such a rifle.” 

There were a number of other 
scares, but there was some comic 


regularly at- 
various 


relief, too. One day a delivery truck 
was waved into the “frozen” area 
on Park Avenue and out came the 
driver with a parcel measuring 18 
by 10 by 8 inches and marked “Pie— 
Perishable—Do Not Tilt.” Detectives 
intercepted the driver as he crossed 
the sidewalk, decided that the pack- 
age was much too big to contain just 
a pie. They took it two buildings 
up the street, and put in a call for 
the bomb squad. When the experts 
finally opened the parcel, they found 
an apple pie, together with a metal 
locket and chain and several other 
trinkets. The locket contained a copy 
of the Ten Commandments. It had 
all been the idea of a Texas house- 
wife, who had wanted to educate 
Khrushchev. 

Throughout the dignitaries’ stay, 
relations between the American and 
foreign security men were character- 
ized by a polite formality. The 
foreigners were not allowed to carry 
firearms and from time to time one 
of Castro’s many guards had to 
be relieved of his gun; this always 
caused a bit of an argument. The 
only real contretemps occurred when 
Khrushchev suddenly rushed up to 
the Hotel Theresa to visit Castro, 
giving police no advance notice of 
his move. The crush of people in 
the crowded hotel lobby was so great 
that General Zhakharov, Khrush- 
chev’s security chief, was unable to 
get into the elevator with his boss; 
he flailed out wildly, striking two 
policemen in the process. A police 
captain finally pinioned Zhakharov’s 
arms to his body and told him to 
calm down. Both sides later ex- 
changed protests, but the incident 
was soon forgotten. 

In the end, the 23 security risks 
departed unscathed. None was the 
target of a bomb, none was shot at, 
and there were only some 70 arrests 
—mostly for disorderly conduct. The 
foot-weary police went back to their 
regular assignments, looking forward 
to dividing up a Christmas melon of 
$2.9 million—the pay for the nearly 
one million hours in overtime they 


had put in. © 1961—Irwin Ross 
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The Case for the White Man 


By Peter Duignan and Lewis Gann 


N AFRICA today, nationalists claim that there is no 
iho for special privileges for colonists. They 
commonly regard equality as an absolute, to be enacted 
by political means or by a code of law. This point of 
view clashes with that of the colonist, who justifies privi- 
lege for outstanding performance and claims basic con- 
tributions to African development. 

The two opposing philosophies make it necessary to 
clarify just what the true story of the scramble for Africa 
was. Did a gang of white robbers really hurl itself upon 
a peaceful continent and stir up previously undisturbed, 
satisfied aborigines? Pre-conquest Africa, of course, was 
not simply peopled by masses of undifferentiated savages 
without any culture or history. Yet by the time Euro- 
peans got to Africa, native civilizations were decaying. 
But tribal society, even at its most advanced level, implied 
poverty; the “web of kinship” discouraged individual 
enterprise; communal tenure inhibited experimentation 
and advances in agricultural techniques. 

The scramble for Africa was not, moreover, confined 
It was a multi-racial affair. In 
Ethiopia the Amhara were strictly military conquerors 


to white Europeans. 


who managed to secure a substantial slice of alien terri- 
tory. In Liberia, American Negro settlers brought ex- 
In East and 
Central Africa, Arab and half-caste adventurers from the 


tensive tribal lands under their control. 


East coast penetrated deep into the heart of the continent. 
These conquerors brought only a rudimentary gunpowder 
feudalism which did little to advance the cause of the 
African and his way of life. 

As an alternative to straightforward military control, 
imperial conquest was the lesser of two evils. Imperialism 
was accompanied by white settlement. It then followed 
that economic development was most pronounced in pre- 
cisely those areas where Europeans established perma- 
nent homes for themselves. Mines, railroads, factories, 
tobacco barns, hydroelectric installations, and good farms 





PeTeR DuIGNAN and Lewis GANN are close observers of 
African affairs whose collaborative efforts will be pub- 
lished soon by Penguin Press as White Settlers in Tropi- 
cal Africa. Duignan is Curator of the Africa Collection at 
Stanford's Hoover Institution; Gann is a research of- 
ficer at the National Archives in Southern Rhodesia. 
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in central and southern Africa were not “stolen” from the 
natives by the white men upon their arrival. Rather 
they were the fruits of cooperation between white and 
black. In these successful enterprises the lead was always 
taken by the Europeans. They provided the plans, tech. 
nicians, administrators and the capital. Africa itself 
provided unskilled labor and natural resources. 

No one denies that expert knowledge and skills are 
needed for progress in underdeveloped regions. To train 
this needed man-and-brain-power on the spot is time- 
consuming and expensive. Short-term contracts for qual- 
ified personnel might be an alternative and would not 
involve permanent settlement. But throughout the world 
many important skills are in greater demand than supply. 
There does not exist a mobile reserve army of highly 
qualified labor that is ready to take on short-term tasks 
at moderate pay. Good hydrologists, agricultural en- 
gineers, motor mechanics, and even efficient and honest 
“kaffir-store” keepers are simply not willing to “lend” 
their know-how briefly to underdeveloped countries. 

Experts may be willing to leave their homelands for 
economic reasons. The prospect of higher pay and 
higher standards of living may turn them into emigrants 
headed for Africa. They may also leave for ideological 
reasons, in the hope of finding political security, or 
under compulsion. Few, however, will go abroad for 
purely altruistic reasons. Compulsion presents a greater 
possibility and has been employed to some extent by the 
Communists in underdeveloped areas of the Soviet Union 
and elsewhere. Democratic society, however, cannot re- 
sort to the big stick. It must rely on the carrot alone. 

To put it bluntly, then, the progress of underdeveloped 
countries in the past depended largely on help by selfishly 
motivated experts who were willing to come as immi- 
grants and stay on to seek their fortune. In Africa this 
group was faced with vast difficulties and a very hard 
life. The whole complex machinery of civilization had 
to be built up laboriously from rock-bottom. Experi- 
mentation under unknown conditions, lack of markets, 
disease, and many unforeseen difficulties faced him. 

This very human explanation for the coming of the 
individual white settler to Africa may perhaps be con- 
demned by anti-colonialists. Yet in the heat of such 
condemnation they often forget what the status of Africa 
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would be without the white man of the past and the 
present. 

African nationalists cite the potentialities of African 
peasant farming. The fact is that no intensive kind of 
peasant farming has come into being in areas where no 
Europeans have settled. In Portuguese East Africa 
enormous plots of fertile land lie idle and the rich Zam- 
bezi valley is not well exploited. The reasons for this 
state of affairs are manifold: lack of both physical and 
social capital, of communications, marketing facilities, 
organization and plain know-how. These essential in- 
eredients have been made available to African peasants 
in Southern Rhodesia, a country of extensive European 
settlement. Here white settlers created marketing and 
training facilities and white and black alike benefited. 
Indeed, the Southern Rhodesian “master-farmer” scheme 
is known throughout Africa for its outstanding results. 


a i. STORY OF industrial economics on the Dark Con- 
tinent is quite similar. Rhodesia, with its relatively 
large white population, is in a much more favorable 
postion industrially, for instance, than Ghana and Ni- 
geria. An even more outstanding example is the Union 
of South Africa. Though this country has now been cast 
in the role of the “unspeakable Turk” of the 20th cen- 
tury, it has more skilled African workers in its labor 
force, and at higher average wages, than any other 
African country. 

The emphasis on status is an additional drawback to 
the formation of an efficient labor force. Ghana and 
Nigeria have no white settlers, yet prestige-hungry Afri- 
cans tend to shirk manual or technical work. Here—and 
in Accra, Lusaka or Nairobi—clerical jobs appear most 
desirable. In the scramble for these favored spots they 
forget that increased industrialization and greater agri- 
cultural productivity will automatically increase the num- 
ber of jobs they seek. 

There is no doubt that much can be done in under- 
developed areas with large sums of money. Capital, un- 
fortunately, is scarce all over the world. Dr. Rita Hinden 
of the Fabian Society quite rightly blames the stark 
poverty of some colonial areas on lack of capital. But 
she is unrealistic when she demands that the African 
states “must be given their railways and roads and har- 
bours and water and power supplies, they must be 
equipped with schools and hospitals; they must, in short 
be endowed altruistically with a complete foundation of 
public services.” Altruism might be able to do quite a 
lot. but it could not supply all of Africa with the capital 
required to turn underdeveloped countries into modern 
nations. Dr. Hinden’s demands also ignore the fact that 
some of the newly created Afro-Asian states are not good 
risks for private investments. Over and over again, newly 
independent regimes have been tempted to confiscate 
alien-owned property. 

In areas where Europeans have settled in Africa, the 
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territories concerned, as a matter of fact, got their 
“original accumulation of capital” at bargain rates. The 
price was simply that of certain economic, social and 
political privileges for the white minority. These rights 
weighed less heavily on the masses than such sacrifices 
as are demanded by the deliberate under-consumption of 
a Communist state. The concessions to the whites seem 
minor also if weighed against the forced-labor program 
initiated by Sekou Touré in the Republic of Guinea or 
the absolute manpower control system in Red China. 

Belief in the exploitation of African’ labor by the 
colonists rests on the tacit acceptance of the Marxist labor 
theory of value, which idealizes the unskilled at the ex- 
pense of the entrepreneur. There is no doubt, however, 
that African progress has been relatively fast in some 
countries. Rhodesia with its large white population has 
managed to compress a century and a half of English 
social history into two generations, as far as attitudes 
toward the unskilled are concerned. 

An African country like Rhodesia has now reached the 
equivalent of the English 19th-century stage. Not only 
has Rhodesia moved forward very quickly, but it has 
even avoided some of the worst evils of labor management 
that characterized the early stages of industrialization 
elsewhere. With rare exceptions, there was no conscription 
of labor, because overseas opinion would not tolerate 
such an expedient. Indirect pressures of taxation were 
used and did add to the tribesmen’s need of ready cash, 
but there was little direct force except in Portuguese 
Africa. Rhodesia also was spared the evils of woman-and- 
child labor in mines and factories. This depressing but 
characteristic feature of early European industrialization 
was made unnecessary by a system of labor migration. 

Anti-colonists, political scientists and _ sociologists 
have consistently neglected to emphasize another feature 
found in African countries of white settlement: their 
profoundly unmilitaristic set-up. This is a very essential 
characteristic of Rhodesia (and for that matter the Union 
of South Africa, too) and is counter to the charges of 
“police-state” that are made quite indiscriminately. The 
fact is that the army’s direct political role in these coun- 
tries is insignificant, although this does not apply to 
many of the newly independent states cf Asia and Africa. 

The average modern nation nowadays maintains a 
peacetime strength of from one to two per cent of its 
population in its fighting and police forces. In Com- 
munist countries this percentage is even higher. In com- 
parison, the military and police strength in the territories 
of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland varies be- 
tween one and two per thousand of the total number of 
inhabitants. Translated into economic terms this means 
that an unusually large proportion of the country’s na 
tional wealth can be used for productive purposes. In 
terms of political power it indicates that the ruling strata 
are compelled to rely to a much greater extent on peace: 
ful persuasion than is commonly assumed by anti-colonists. 
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W HAT ABOUT the future? The problem of the com- 
ing realignment of political power looms large and 
the many unknown denominators may obscure the issues. 
The white man is badly outnumbered everywhere but in 
Algeria and South Africa. 

Liberals like to imagine that multi-racial countries 
should be able to pass through a development similar 
to that of Great Britain in the 19th century. Great Britain 
first enfranchized all its middle classes, then its urban 
population and finally its rural working classes. Those 
that hope to duplicate this situation in Africa simply 
discount the troubles of multi-racial countries. These 
countries must be concerned with profound cleavages 
of race, color, social tradition and class. These problems 
of a multi-racial African state are so ingrained that the 
experiences of a racially and culturally homogeneous 
country of Western Europe have very little pertinence. 

In Africa the position is very different. The linguistic 
and cultural cohesion of the Bantu-speaking peoples, for 
instance, was never smashed. They were never Angli- 
cized or Afrikanerized. Their numbers alone made such 
a policy impossible for the white conqueror. Africa, then, 
resembles more the minority-ridden lands of the Near 
East and of Eastern Europe of the past, where class, race 
and national divisions tended to coincide. Here a man’s 
language was all-important and social and economic 
struggles began to be overlaid by linquistic conflicts. In 
such a situation, when nationalism rose, encouraged by 
social and economic demands, there would be a savage 
attack on alien minorities. 

These attacks on minorities invariably took the form 
of cries for “land reform.” They disregarded economic 
consequences and were simply directed against an alien 
property-owning minority. There followed demands for 
“adequate” representation in the public services, busi- 
ness and the professions. These demands often out- 
weighed all considerations of efficiency and were designed 
to benefit the new group at the expense of the old. 

The squeeze of aliens was sometimes developed into 
a complex science. Occasionally it permeated all phases 
of life. Application of the numerus clausus in various 
professional and academic fields, boycotts, and other eco- 
nomic pressures were employed. In its most extreme 
form, discrimination had the physical extinction of the 
minorities as a goal. Examples are the experiences of 
the Anatolian Greeks, the Ottoman Armenians and the 
German Jews. Even the most thoroughgoing attempts by 
members of minorities to identify themselves with their 
host nations were of little avail. This failure of accept- 
ance should serve as a warning to any would-be “White 
Africans” in East and Central Africa. Even white Com- 
munists are unlikely to fare well on the African continent. 
And history has shown that the persecution of minorities 
does not necessarily end under Marxist regimes. It merely 
adopts class, rather than race, as the accepted criterion 
of liquidation. 
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Under the conditions prevailing in Eastern Europe and 
the Middle East the chances for Western-style parlia. 
mentary democracy were dim. This form of democracy 
has, indeed, never flourished anywhere in Eastern Europe 
outside of Czechoslovakia, despite numerous attempts to 
implant it in an uncongenial soil. Nor did democracy 
survive in any Middle Eastern country with the exception 
of Israel. Its prospects are equally unfavorable for the 
newly liberated “Bandung” countries of Southeast Asia, 
Here again, state planning, prevailing authoritarian tra- 
ditions and an indigenous middle class consisting mainly 
of civil servants are not the right props for a stable 
parliamentary regime. 

The situation is no different for the new states of 
Africa. White liberals still wish to prescribe the old 
parliamentary medicine for the ills of emergent states, 
But these nations cannot and will not be Western demoe- 
racies, even if they continue to adopt the phraseology 
of their imperial tutors. The only countries where Euro- 
pean parliamentary traditions—with their established 
machinery of peacefully changing the government in 
power—have a chance to survive are those where Euro- 
pean settlers are both numerous and politically influ- 
ential. Elsewhere, power either must become highly 
centralized or anarchy is likely to ensue. 

New independent nations may easily fall under army 
rule. Army control is relatively easy to explain: In an 
underdeveloped country the army is usually the most 
Westernized group; army discipline cuts across local 
and clan ties more than any other social bond; and last, 
but not least, the army does after all have the best 
weapons. 

A military dictatorship, as in Egypt and the Sudan, is 
only one form that centralization of power may take. It 
may also be the rule of an educated elite wielding a strong 
party organization, as in Ghana; or it may be a tempor 
ary union between the educated and feudal ruling groups, 


as in Nigeria. These are only variations in detail. The § 


basic concept remains the same: Power must be con- 
centrated within a limited group, because democracy 
with liberty and stability cannot be ordered to work and 


the African as a rule is not capable of making it work. | 


The situation becomes particularly ticklish when white 
minorities are involved. The temptation to use Europeans 
as the universal scapegoats for the tensions and frustra- 
tions of a primitive society in the throes of rapid _trans- 
formation is very great. Nasser and Nkrumah today 
still use colonialism as an excuse for all their countries’ 
weaknesses. 


HE NEW AFRICAN states will also have to contend 
, gen difficulties arising from the international situa- 
tion. Despite the infantile fixations of anti-colonial 
neutralism, a new scramble for Africa is on. This new 
“battle” for the continent is fought by the weapons of 
dollar and ruble loans, by means of high-powered propa 
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ganda, by the infiltration of armed irregulars, and by the 
most intense diplomatic and military pressures brought 
to bear by powerful continental blocks. This array of 
“ammunition” makes the outlook for new African nations 
less than cheerful. 

There is little force in the much repeated arguments 
that the more powerful nations should plan their policies 
so as to win the sympathy of the “uncommitted” nations 
of Asia and Africa. This is supposed to be farsighted 
diplomacy, because those now uncommitted may eventu- 
ally control the future world balance of power. The 
trouble is that this point of view neglects the military 
realities of power. It looks upon the present struggle for 
world supremacy as a sort of ideological beauty contest, 
with a panel of judges all made up of Asians and Africans. 
Do the advocates of the “sympathy” idea really believe 
y that a tough policy against its own settlers will add to the 
® strength of the West? It is true that nations are influenced 
by ideas, but ideological considerations only rarely out- 
weigh economic and strategic factors as the guiding 
principles of a country’s foreign policy. 

It makes little difference whether we deal with Asians, 
Africans, Europeans or Americans. None of them is 
easily influenced by gestures. Not even a wholesale ex- 
pulsion of all whites from a country like Rhodesia would 
induce a single African state to support NATO. Such 
| Support can be gained only if the ruling group believes 
that the interests of the country can be served better by 
joining the West than by remaining neutral. Conse- 
quently, it is very doubtful how far the West would be 
justified in subordinating its interests to the real or 
imagined demands of neutralists. For when all is said 
and done, it is only the strength of the West—and noth- 
ing but this strength—which up to now has made it 
Possible for the Afro-Asian countries to afford the luxury 
of neutralism. 
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Some liberals take the attitude that the Europeans in 
Central Africa would be wise to meet the demands of the 
more extreme African nationalists. They favor adjust- 
ments now, while there is still a chance to do it peacefully. 
They argue that otherwise pressure will inevitably keep 
mounting and the final bang become all the louder. The 
mechanics of a revolution, however, are not those of a 
defective pressure cooker! Revolutions require careful 
planning and well-trained cadres. Before the first shot 
is fired, key positions in the economic, military and ad- 
ministrative structure should have been well infiltrated. 
The state should have become seriously weakened, either 
from the impact of foreign war or from internal decay. 
More important still, a revolution will succeed best if 
the ruling class has become a group of functionless para- 
sites and if their regime represents an intolerable drag 
on the country’s economic development. 

None of these revolution-breeding conditions exist in 
such countries as the Union of South Africa, either 
of the Rhodesias or Nyasaland. In general their econo- 
mies are expanding fast, their armed forces and ad- 
ministration are reasonably efficient, and the key posi- 
tions are firmly in “loyalist” hands. The ruling group 
stands for economic progress. The opposition is far from 
united, suffering from division along class lines. Under 
such circumstances a wealthy African bus owner, a “mas- 
ter-farmer” in Southern Rhodesia, or a successful fish- 
trader on Lake Bangweolo will have little interest in trad- 
ing prosperity for a rifle. And the working class is split 
because the “spread” in wages that formerly separated 
whites from blacks is now appearing within this group 
itself. Even the rural population lacks cohesion. One 
segment looks forward to future individual landowner- 
ship, while another dreams of the glorious tribal days of 
old. 

Admittedly there is some instability and discontent in 
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Nyasaland. It has a serious land problem and is suffer- 
ing from under-industrialization. Few Europeans have 
settled in the smal] country. No mines have been de- 
veloped and almost no factories are operating. As a re- 
sult there is a lack of employment opportunities. Never- 
theless, even here the possibility of a forcible transfer of 
power is not within the realm of practical politics at the 
present time. There may be some rioting, but such dis- 
orders by themselves will not change the balance of power 
decisively. 


Or THE BASIS of this analysis, pro-colonists may come 
up with a plea for doing nothing. Why upset the 
applecart if there is no need? The reason is that the 
social equilibrium of multi-racial societies may be com- 
pared with that of a bicycle. The balance of a bicycle 
can be maintained, but only if the rider is going forward 
rather than trying to stand still! Even maintaining the 
status quo and operating under existing principles would 
mean retrogression. For an allowance must be made for 
the explosive birth rate which doubles the black popula- 
tion of some countries every 25 years. To meet this ex- 
pected and inevitable population boom, industrial and 
agricultural revolutionary changes are mandatory. 

A modus vivendi between whites and blacks will have 
to be found to make the mandatory economic reconstruc- 
tion feasible. Some suggest adoption of the principle of 
apartheid, modelled after that of the Union of South 
Africa, for a country like Southern Rhodesia. Two fac- 
tors make its wholehearted acceptance unlikely: the 
whites’ lack of numbers, and the absence of the passionate 
nationalism that is a striking feature of Union politics. 
A more acceptable formula is that of partnership. 

The partnership idea advanced by the whites is based 
on the assumption that the emergent African middle class 
can be “built” into the existing political structure. It 
also visualized an elimination of social and economic 
segregation at a very moderate pace in order to avoid 
friction. White control of the existing key positions will 
enable Europeans to continue their decisive part in the 
country’s future, provided they can retain political and 
economic leadership. The system is supposedly suitable 
to a growing economy, which will give the emergent 
African sufficient opportunity to meet his needs. Then 
gradually he will acquire greater political influence. 

In the past, political progress has come at various 
speeds throughout Africa. In Tanganyika and Kenya 
it has been relatively fast. The Kenya whites—operating 
from a relatively narrow social basis—recently lost their 
equality of representation with Africans and Indians. 
Their influence is likely to be eroded further still, so in 
Kenya the whites look for protection from the imperial 
factor, rather than the blacks, as in Nyasaland. In Tan- 
ganyika a compromise has been adopted and now each 
racial group has the same number of representatives. 

Many African politicians are dissatisfied with the 


arrangements in any of these areas. They insist on noth 
ing less than full power for themselves. Perhaps Africa 
will split into different zones of influence according to 
the proportion of political strength enjoyed by each seg. 
ment of a plural society. In any case, natives and whites 
are groping for a solution everywhere and this is truly 
an era of flux and experimentation. 

There may be political experimentation and flux ip 
Africa, but in certain fields of life solid achievement is a 
fact and the credit must be given to the white man. He 
did not come only as a selfish prospector, but often asa 
devoted missionary or colonial official. 

Health and welfare services have increased by leaps 
and bounds. At first only plagues and other epidemics 
could be controlled. Then gradually hospitals, dispensa- 
ries and medical out-stations were set up to provide im. 
proved health services on a larger scale. Research re 
sulted in help against old crippling diseases. Sanitation, 
vaccination and the emphasis on better nutrition all 
helped to lift the level of public health. 

The coming of a rule of law ended tribal warfare and 
the slave trade. It limited the arbitrary rule of chiefs 
and the practice of witchcraft. Ritual murder and the 
killing of twins were forbidden. 

Until recently almost all the education facilities in 
Africa were set up by white missionaries. Virtually with- 
out exception the new leaders of Africa, who now attack 
colonialism and Christianity, got their education and 
knowledge of a better world through mission schools. 

All these advances are in addition to political and 
economic progress, for which white rule provided the 
framework. Rule of law, parliaments, civil rights and 
constitutions taught Africans how to become free and 
rule themselves; roads, bridges, railroads and communi: 
cation systems opened up the continent to trade and com- 
merce. Agricultural advances raised the standard of liv: 
ing and industrialization made many natives part of a 
modern urban society. 

It is true that the coming of the white man led to the 
deterioration of the tribal society, but it also meant 4 
break with the bonds of a life at a communal subsistence 


level. Peace and a new wage economy were substitute] 


attractions and they expanded the horizons of tribal 
society. 

African progress has been tremendous. There is, of 
course, much left to be done. There will be additional 


scars and pain as remedial surgery continues and regard 


less of whether the white man or the black is in control. 

Past actions of the white man in Africa cannot be 
erased. Thoughtful people would not even want to set 
them undone. Altruism may not have been a_basi¢ 
motive. and yet a case can be made for the white man iB 
Africa. It was his coming and his presence that provided 
all Africans and not just a ruling elite with a chance to 
participate in a world of greater freedom and opportt 
nity. 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 
By William Henry Chamberlin 
Mills and the 
Spirit of Cuba 


CHAMBERLIN 


asTROo’s Cusa has succeeded the 

Soviet Union as the darling of 
utopians who are looking for a 
paradise in this world. A “Fair Play 
for Cuba Committee,” which has 
been making a splash with advertise- 
ments and meetings, seems to be 
trying to divert attention from the 
mass of evidence showing that in- 
ternational Communism has gained 
a beachhead 90 miles from the coast 
of the United States. 

There is not an aspect of Cuban 
life today—wholesale spoliation of 
foreign and private property, no free 
elections. no freedom of speech and 
press, jails crowded with political 
prisoners, compulsory  collectiviza- 
tion of agriculture, drumhead courts- 
martial for political opponents, hosts 
of political refugees—that would not 
be characteristic of Moscow and 
Peking. And praise for the Castro 
regime has been lavish and un- 
restrained in both these capitals of 
Communism. 

A striking example of the current 
cult of Castroism is the leading 
article in the December Harper’s 


gentitled, “Listen, Yankee,” by C. 


Wright Mills, taken from his new 
book of the same name. Most of this 
is devoted to a statement of creed 
and purpose by a Cuban revolution- 


@ ty, with which Mills, judging from 


his introductory comments, is in sub- 
stantial This statement 
must he considered an accurate re- 
fection of the viewpoint of Castro 
and his associates because it coin- 


agreement. 


tides closely with Castro’s own long- 
Winded tirades and the declarations 
of other high officials among his 


henchmen. It should indeed be 
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widely and carefully read and pon- 
dered—but not for the reasons which 
apparently commend it to Mills. 
The document is almost patho- 
logical in its furious hatred for the 
United States and its paranoid fixa- 
tion with the idea that everything 
that may be amiss in Cuba in particu- 
lar and in Latin America in general 
is the direct fault and responsibility 
of the hated “Yankee.” One need 
not be an expert on Cuba or Latin 
America to spot the crazily distorted 
history, the incredibly muddled eco- 
nomics, the corny histrionics. 
According to this effusion the 
United States is damned if it does 
and damned if it doesn’t. If, as in 
Cuba, American 
property legitimately, develop agri- 
culture, industry, communications— 


citizens acquire 


for profit to themselves, certainly, but 
also to the very considerable im- 
provement of the local standard of 
living—they are sinister capitalist 
exploiters, all of whose goods should 
be subjected to the sweeping grand 
larceny which Castro has committed 
in Cuba. If Americans stand aside, 
as they have done in some of the 
more hopelessly backward and 
chronically disorderly countries of 
the Caribbean and South America, 
then they are heartless Pharisees, 
evading the supposed obligation to 
set right everything that may be 
wrong south of the Rio Grande. 

If only one new school has been 
built in Havana over a long period, 
America is somehow to blame. If 
life expectancy in Latin America is 
shorter than it is in North America 
or in Europe, Washington is the 


villain. Most people are familiar 


with the weak individual who blames 
everyone but himself for his failures 
and misfortunes. This is precisely 
the psychological background of 
“Listen, Yankee.” Its outbursts of 
foaming hate would be natural and 
understandable if the United States 
had followed the Nazi or Communist 
pattern of conquest in Latin America, 
if it had over-run one country after 
another with armies of occupation, 
imposed puppet governments, killed 
or jailed all nationalist leaders. 
Given what the United States has 
done, and abstained from doing, 
these outbursts aré little short of 
paranoid. 

“Yankees” should indeed listen to 
this prolonged scream of irrational 
hate. It should convince them, if 
other evidence on this point were not 
already overwhelming, that it is no 
more possible to do business, in the 
broadest sense of the term, with 
Castro than with Hitler or Stalin. 
It should make it clear beyond a 
doubt that we are faced with a “we- 
and _ should 


determination of our 


or-they” proposition 
harden the 
Government to do everything short 
of overt military intervention to see 
that the Castro dictatorship and any 
similar regime that may appear any- 
where on this continent goes the way 
of the Communist beachhead es- 
tablished some years ago in Guate- 
mala. 

Our economic non-intercourse 
should be extended to the point of 
not permitting the smallest item of 
export to or import from Cuba. We 
should consider economic reprisals 
against companies in foreign coun- 
tries that set out to nullify our 
blockade. We should flood the Cuban 
air waves with broadcasts by Cuban 
political refugees denouncing and ex- 
posing the crimes of Castroism. We 
should sever diplomatic relations 
completely and finally. Although 
this is not its purpose, if “Listen, 
Yankee” creates, as it should, the 
mood for tougher and more con- 
sistent action against Communism in 
our own backyard, it will not have 
been written in vain. 
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British Labor’s “Legend of Power’ 


Trade Unions and the Government. 
By V. L. Allen. 


Longmans, Green. 326 pp. $8.25. 


BoTH THESE BOOKs claim to cover 
the same subject: the changing rela- 
tionship of trade unions to the cen- 
tral Government of Britain. But they 
use different methods of analysis, 
answer different questions and come 
to contrasting conclusions. 

V. L. Allen, a sympathetic student 
of power and leadership in British 
unions, has written a definitive his- 
torical study which examines what 
kind of contact there has been be- 
tween unions and the Government. 
By combining precise day-to-day, fre- 
quently hour-by-hour, accounts of the 
most significant encounters, with an 
experienced background from which 
to draw inferences and generaliza- 
tions, he produces an indispensable 
survey of how and why unions and 
the Government have come together. 

D. F. Macdonald, who for 12 years 
was chief executive of a national 
federation of employers, has written 
a much less ambitious book which is 
really only a commentary on the his- 
tory that Allen has documented and 
reconstructed. The question that in- 
terests him is how much influence 
the unions have had on British gov- 
ernment, 

Two major themes of recent labor 
movement history in Britain stand 
out in Allen’s richly detailed survey. 
First, the problems of the Govern- 
ment in filling a dual role as the 
nation’s largest single employer after 
nationalization, and at the same time 
acting as impartial guardian of the 
public interest. Strikes against the 
Government get major attention in 
the book, and Allen amasses con- 
vincing evidence to show that such 
strikes are far from conventional eco- 


The State and the Trade Unions. 
By D. F. Macdonald. 
St. Martin’s. 199 pp. $4.50. 


nomic battles between workers and 
employers. If they were, the Govern- 
ment would automatically win. But 
these struggles are decided by one 
factor above all others: the attitude 
of the public toward the strike. Since 
the Government inevitably refuses to 
accept completely the responsibilities 
of its role as an employer, it will try 
to treat any strike against it as a 
threat to its political authority. If a 
union wants to strike against the 
Government, then, it must convince 
the public that the strike is confined 
to industrial issues by foregoing the 
kind of mass action affecting the en- 
tire nation which is_ traditionally 
considered labor’s most powerful 
weapon. 

Second, Allen bears down for a 
detailed examination of the special 
relationships which have developed 
between trade unions and the Labor 
Governments since 1924. Here he 
finds that having its party in power 
has not added notably to the trade 
unions’ political influence, for there 
have been serious practical difficul- 
ties. In fact, Allen shows that every 
method of exerting political power 
has presented peculiar difficulties for 
the unions. Representation on Gov- 
ernment advisory committees has 
turned out to be ineffective because 
union leaders simply don’t have the 
time to fulfill their responsibilities 
on them. Strikes to exert political 
pressure violate the unions’ own ac- 
ceptance of parliamentary democ- 
racy. Party pressure has had disap- 
pointing results because both the 
Labor party and the unions quickly 
realized that obvious domination by 
the unions would cost Labor dearly 


Reviewed by Ronald Gross 
Contributor, “Commentary,” 
“Talisman” 


among its broader constituencies, 

The unions have resisted applying 
as much pressure as they could in 
order to avoid embarrassing the 
Labor party by making it concede— 
a situation reminiscent of the 1926 
general strike, when the unions ac. 
cepted unconditional defeat rather 
than face the terrible risk of winning. 
Thus the main advantages of the close 
relationship have gone to the Labor 
Governments. Even union leaders 
have tended, on becoming Govern- 
ment Ministers, to suppress their see- 
tional loyalties and consider national 
issues. The unions’ influence on the 
British Government has remained 
primarily determined by their eco- 


nomic strength at any particular) 


moment. Their main benefits from 
having Labor in power have been 
the result of the broad agreement on 
social aims and priorities worked out 


with the party before it won power. § 
Allen concludes that, for such ag 


large and highly organized move- 
ment, labor has had and continues 
to have a surprisingly limited influ- 


ence on Government policy. He de-| 
scribes a “legend of power” which! 
with the} 


corresponds remarkably 
“myth of labor’s power” in this coun- 
try, recently analyzed in these pages 
by James Kuhn (September 19). 
Macdonald’s book only skims the 
surface of history, searching for in 
cidents and trends that support the 
author’s thesis that the unions have 
too much power. Since the disinte 
gration of complete state control over 
both 
Tudor times—a system to which 
Macdonald looks back with consider. 
able nostalgia—the British Govern 


workers and employers i 
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ment’s policy has been, in his inter- 
pretation, to have as little as possible 
to do with the trade unions. In this 
policy he feels the Government has 
avoided its responsibility to control 
the unions by limiting their powers. 
For Macdonald, “pure-and-simple” 
protection of the job is the legitimate 
i function of unions, and to him the 
history of British trade unionism is 
a story of power achieved and 
abused through the unions’ extend- 
ing themselves into other areas of 
activity. Naturally, he looks with 
favor on compulsory arbitration, 
wage determination and protection 
of the “right to work.” 

The issues raised by these two 
books are immediate and pressing 
for the British, and by implication 
for us. Socialism is waning in the 
West as class divisions melt under 
the glow of prosperity and economic 
interests become less fervent for the 
majority of workers. The Labor 
party is engaged in a fierce ideologi- 
cal struggle, and C. A. R. Crosland, 
Hugh Gaitskell’s closest adviser, has 
argued in these pages for a transfor- 
mation of the party to remedy its 
“bad image” in the public mind. One 
s of his chief recommendations is in- 
creased independence from the trade 
union movement which has become 
dominated by extremely left-wing 
leaders like Frank Cousins of the 
Transport Workers. Britain seems to 
be moving closer to the American 
pattern, in which a political party 
must appeal to a wider public than 
any one class or organized segment 
in order to succeed. The Labor party 
is beginning to feel the adverse ef- 
fects of its trade union affiliations. 

American unions face the same 
problem in its broadest aspect. It 
is undeniable that, in a legislated 
economy, many measures not osten- 
sibly dealing with union affairs can 
powerfully affect members’ interests. 
How shall unions achieve that politi- 
cal power which they must have in 
such a society? The answer is that 
the unions must become political in 
a broader sense than they now are. 


Rather than indulging in mere nega- 
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tive reactions to restrictive legisla- 
tion, such as Taft-Hartley and last 
year’s Reporting and Disclosure Act, 
unions must undertake political ac- 
tion that will enlist the support of a 
broad public. They must rely less 
on collective bargaining and more 
on achieving improvements in the 
whole society by exerting influence 
on Government social and fiscal poli- 
cies. 

By working for such objectives as 


tax reductions for lower-income 
groups, Government fiscal policies to 
stimulate the growth of our public 
sector services, a realistic approach 
to the problem of a national wage 
policy and strategic economic plan- 
ning to meet the automation panic— 
by working for such ends the trade 
union movement can protect the fu- 
ture of its members by drawing po- 
litical strength from other large 
progressive groups in the country. 





Diagnosis 


The Rebels. 
By Brian Crozier. 
Beacon. 248 pp. $3.95. 


ANY BOOK WHICH discusses 15 or 
more rebellions of the years between 
1945 and 1959 is bound to deal with 
the major political issues of the era. 
This is especially true when, as in 
Brian Crozier’s book, the rebellions 
are carefully selected. For, improb- 
able as it may seem, the list is not 
These rebellions are 
chosen according to the categories: 
anti-colonial (anti-British and anti- 
French), post-colonial, Communist- 


all-inclusive. 


inspired, and anti-Communist (also 
anti-colonial). The book is not, how- 
ever, intended as a history of postwar 
revolt nor even as a catalogue of the 
most important rebellions, but rather 
as an inquiry into the nature, pre- 
vention and cure of rebellions in 
general, with particular attention to 
the personalities of rebel leaders and 
to the techniques of rebellion and 
suppression. 

Although Crozier is conscientiously 
fair in recounting the facts of re- 
bellion and discriminates neither on 
the side of the rebels nor their oppo- 
nents, he addresses himself primarily 
to the latter in an attempt to guide 
ruling governments toward policies 
which will avoid armed conflict. 

The first part of the book is pre- 
dominantly a collection of rebel pro- 
files in which the chronology of indi- 
vidual rebels’ lives is intertwined 
with that of the conditions and events 
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giving them cause for revolt. The de- 
scriptions of Jomo Kenyatta, the 
Mau Mau leader, and of Dr. Hastings 
Banda of Nyasaland stand out in this 
gallery perhaps because the men in 
question are exotic types in our ex- 
perience but also because the picture 
given of them is more vivid than the 
others. As a general rule one would 
prefer a less schematic treatment of 
rebel personality especially since a 
basic element of Crozier’s theory is 
that rebellions 
kinds of rebellious personalities to 
make them. 

The main body of the book, after 
first identifying official errors lead- 
ing to rebellion and three phases of 
rebellion itself, proceeds to illustrate 
the sequence and interplay of rebel- 
lions in specific instances. Chapters 
are devoted to rebel terrorism—suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful—and repres- 
sion—absolute and “sensible,” that is 
to say, modified by appropriate po- 
litical and social reform. Because this 
is not a handbook for revolution but 
a guide for authority in liquidating 
and avoiding it, two models are 
chosen for proper handling of revolt 
by government. One cites the example 
of Sir Gerald Templer in Malaya and 
the other of Ramon Magsaysay and 
the Hukbalahups in the Philippines. 
Crozier concludes from these two 
models that a combination of military 
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toughness and political and social 
progress is the proper formula once 
rebellion has started. 

A hopefui judgment and possibly a 
salutary reminder is that “though the 
communists, since the war, have 
shown themselves the most accom- 
plished suppressors of revolts, they 
have also displayed a remarkable in- 
eptitude for revolution—their own 
chosen stock-in-trade.” Less reassur- 
ing is Crozier’s suggestion for Com- 
munist imperialist policy: “To relax 
is fatal,” or in the same context: “In 
the long run, pure repression (as 
in Hungary and Berlin) cannot 
succeed.” 

In his postlude, “A Glimpse of 
Sanity,” the author comes out firmly 
for prevention as better than the cure 
of rebellion and he cites the case of 
India, Burma, Ceylon, Morocco and 
Tunisia in evidence. This amounts to 
a general plea for intelligence, wis- 
dom, foresight and a liberal spirit in 
government with which one cannot 
help but concur. It does seem, how- 
ever, to be little more than an ex- 
pression of pious hope that this 
combination will be applied in the 
near future in the USSR, and present 
events in Africa do not inspire great 
confidence that it will be the rule in 
the new African nations where more 
than one primary community is rep- 
resented. Whether the older colonial 
powers will find the right prescrip- 
tion for peaceful evolution in the 
regions remaining under their con- 
trol is a matter of particular situation, 
action and timing: One more plea to 
them for high principle can, of 
course, do no harm. 


“It 1s a pity that Professor Mills, who 
won disciples to some of the daring and 
preceptive theories of his earlier books 
(e.g., The New Man of Power, White 
Collar, The Power Elite) should be ex- 
ercising an influence he earned during 
more responsible moments, to lead his 
followers into a policy of No-think on 
the subject of Castro's Cuba. The Fair 
Play for Cuba Committee, of which he is 
the principal energumen, is this season’ s 
re-enactment of 
thead hoc commit- 
tee defending the 
Moscow trials in 
the late thirties.”’ 


From the current issue 
of NATIONAL REVIEW. 
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‘Modernness’ and Mush 


The Book of Fire. 
By I. L. Peretz. 
Yoseloff. 448 pp. $6.00. 


THERE ARE TIMES NOWADAYS when, 
reading or working on a_trans- 
lation from modern Yiddish litera- 
ture, I have the uneasy feeling that 
I have seen all this before: the senti- 
ments, the situations, the characters, 
the general style, all keep repeating 
with slight variations. This is par- 
ticularly true of the Yiddish classical 
trio: Mendele Mocher  Seforim, 
Sholom Aleichem and I. L. Peretz. 
all of whom lived at or about the 
same time. Of course, Mendele, af- 
fectionately nicknamed Grandfather, 
perceptibly influenced the other two 
—both because he came first and be- 
cause he was the strongest-minded. 
(Hence the close resemblance _be- 
tween Mendele’s book-seller and 
Sholom Aleichem’s milkman; Peretz’s 
census-taker is something else alto- 
gether, a figure typically less involved 
in the milieu he reports, rather than 
comments on.) 

But the shared contemporaneity 
and relative recency of these three 
Yiddish culture heroes is only part 
of the reason for their sameness. The 
more important reason is that, when 
you come down to it, they do not 
rise above their special culture. If 
one was to judge a writer like Peretz 
in a kind of temporal vacuum, sus- 
pending any considerations but the 
esthetic (as E. M. Forster does with 
English writers in his celebrated lec- 
tures on Aspects of the Novel), ask- 
ing whether he stands on his own 
feet without any of the special props 
we all tend to lend Yiddish writers 
chronicling East-European Jewish 
life before the Catastrophe—at the 
risk of seeming wantonly iconoclastic 
(Peretz’s name has become a slogan 
for many unreconstructed Yiddish- 
ists), one would have to answer no. 

I say this though I have enjoyed 
Peretz’s stories many times, in the 
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original and in translations, and | 
took pleasure in Joseph Leftwich’s 
versions in Book of Fire. They are 
good reading, and Leftwich conveys 
the clean directness of Peretz’s Yid. 
dish. One is happy to rediscover 
Peretz’s sheer story-telling skill and 
his social] intelligence and wit, which 
can be devastating when Peretz is at 
the top of his bent (as in “The Bene. 
factors’); and one remembers with 
fondness The Mad Talmudist with its 
Taken on 


psychological acumen. 


their own terms, Peretz’s stories are] 


fine as entertainments. 
But where I do cavil 
Peretz’s charm and religious moral: 
izing—that is to say, the Chasidic 
stories on which his popular repu 
tation is presumed to- rest. With 
apologies to Hollywood and Madison 


Avenue, I find these too sincere} 


When Peretz’s “Bontshe the Silent” 
was done on TV there was a great 
outcry, from both sides. The inno- 
cent mass media commentators were 
struck with the piece’s spirituality; 


the sophisticated Yiddishists com’ 
plained that the TV show missedj 


Peretz’s real intention. (You may re 
call that Bontshe, a paragon of hum- 
ble and uncomplaining misery, when 
offered his heart’s desire in Heaven. 
asks meekly for a soft roll.) The TV 
program interpreted Bontshe’s re 
quest, incredibly modest as it was, in 
the most favorable light, as the apoth 
eosis of saintliness, enveloping it im 
triumphant background music. This 
was “accentuating the positive” with 
a vengeance. But, cried the informet, 
that wasn’t what Peretz meant at all: 
In the original, the devil laughs @ 


this simplemindedness, and Heaveng 


itself trembles in sorrow. “Bontshe 
the Silent” was written as a piece d 
social protest by a socialist, or s 
cialist fellow traveler, at the sel 
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victimization of the lumpenprole- 
tariat. 

How could the TV show have gone 
so far wrong? It was very easy: For 
Peretz’s attitude toward Bontshe, as 
indeed toward all his “little people” 
js quite ambiguous—and there is an 
important element of superiority- 
cum-shmaltz in it. This, to my mind, 
is the reason why Peretz will not 
stand, for all his ironic vigor and 
narrative talent; his sentimentality, 
like that of all Yiddish literature, is 
perfectly all right, but not his large 
areas of mush. (It is very interesting 
to read the characteristic anecdote 
that Leftwich recounts in his ram- 
bling but rich introduction: Peretz 
advised Sholem Asch to burn up his 
muckraking God of Vengeance; in 
our current lingo, Peretz was afraid 
of the “public relations implications.”’) 

What is disturbing about Peretz is 
how his “modernness,” which brings 
him closest of the Yiddish classics to 
us, also spoils him for the ages. De- 
tachment and ambiguity are more 
than balanced by self-consciousness 
and stylishness. Peretz is easy for 
us to fee] empathetic with but his 
limitations are all too clear, probably 
because they are faults we share. 

Stated technically, it may be put 
this way: Peretz suffers because of a 
lack of congruence between style and 
subject, manner and matter. He is, as 
S. Niger pointed out, the first truly 
urban Yiddish writer. But this ur- 
banity chose to address itself to pro- 
vincial milieus, to the small town that 
had passed its peak. The result is a 
tone compounded of condescension 
and uncertainty. Peretz approaches 
moral indignation, but does not quite 
hit it—and backs off. For Peretz is 
one of those people who takes refuge 
in levity from the fancied accusation 
of being too heavy-handedly serious, 
and takes refuge in spiritual porten- 
tousness from the fear of sordid 
radicalism. 

This is the type of writer—and 
Person—we see around us all the 
time these days. That is why Peretz 
is so close to us, and why we feel in 
our bones he will not survive. 
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Diderot’s Great Legacy 


A Diderot Pictorial Encyclopedia Reyjiewed by Sidney Hook 


of Trades and Industry. 
Dover. 2 vols. 920 pp. $18.50. 


IF ONE WERE to make a list of the 
great intellectual events in human 
history, an uncontested place on it 
would be held by the publication of 
L’Encyclopédie, ou Dictionnaire Rai- 
sonné des Sciences, des Arts et des 
Métiers (Encyclopedia or Analytical 
Dictionary of the Sciences, Arts and 
Crafts) whose chief editor, architect, 
writer, draftsman and scapegoat was 
Denis Diderot. The Encyclopedia be- 
came synonymous with the Enlight- 
enment and the beacons it lit still 
burn, sometimes only fitfully, in the 
free world. 

Most people, even scholars and 
intellectuals, know the Encyclopedia 
only by reputation. Whether or not 
one has seen or held a copy of any 
of its many volumes in his hands, he 
knows, or rather has learned, that its 
liberal philosophy helped change the 
climate of opinion first in France and 
then in the Western world. Not so 
widely known is how it succeeded in 
doing so and why its philosophic out- 
look had continuing effects which 
survived the excesses of the French 
Revolution. 

One of the great merits of this re- 
markable collection of almost 500 cop- 
perplate engravings concerned with 
manufacturing and technical arts 
from the original Encyclopedia is 
that it throws some light on these 
questions. The publisher’s title, A 
Diderot Pictorial Encyclopedia of 
Trades and Industry, calls attention 
to some neglected aspects of the origi- 
nal publication as an_ intellectual 
event. For it emphasizes what is not 
sufficiently appreciated by those who 
know the Encyclopedia second hand: 
the importance of the métiers, or 
crafts, in its title, and the revolu- 
tionary signficance of stressing the 
key role of technology in the philoso- 
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phy of a secular, rational and humane 
society. 

In his masterly introduction, blend- 
ing broad historical perspective with 
detailed insights, Professor Charles C. 
Gillespie of Princeton University cor- 
rectly asserts that “Diderot’s brilliant 
and original conception was to make 
the technology carry the ideology.” 
The ideology of necessity was masked, 
subtle and expressed in a cultivated 
ambiguity that would arouse raging 
fires of suspicion in the clerical breast 
but not immediate conviction of sub- 
versive design in the mind of the lay 
powers. It amused and delighted 
those who were already skeptical and 
who needed no further education in 
the hypocrisies of the status quo. 
Actually it was the sustained and 
clarifying account of the state of 
technology in France prior to the 
Industrial Revolution which had a 
more cumulative effect than any di- 
rect preachment. In the long run it 
carried the infection of liberal ide- 
ology into the minds of the middle- 
class intellectuals who were more 
numerous and more serious than the 
disaffected nobility. 

How could the glorification of tech- 
nology aid in dissemination of a lib- 
eral ideology? For one thing, as 
Gillespie points out, it accorded to 
human labor a dignity which was in 
strong contrast to the Greek tradition 
and, we may add, to the religious 
conception of labor as punishment 
for prima] disobedience. Second, it 
reinforced the utilitarian notion that 
knowledge was power which could 
and should be used in the service of 
mankind. It implied that knowledge 
embodied in skills and artifacts which 
transformed man’s primary environ- 
ment was no less noble and more 
convincing evidence of his civilized 
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estate than knowledge conceived as 
abstract theory or pure vision which 
left the world as it found it. Third, the 
treatment of the manufacturing arts 
and crafts, illustrated by thousands 
of copperplate engravings with their 
simple, severe yet graceful and inti- 
mate lines, also broke down the con- 
ventional separation between fine and 
useful arts. It suggested that the cata- 
logue of common things and everyday 
activities has an esthestic dimension, 
whether it be the curve of an ax 
handle or the rhythms of casting 
metal, not separate from but intrinsic 
to use—which intensifies the qualities 
of immediate enjoyment. It made 
the skilled artisan and mechanic, be- 
fore the era of mass production, ap- 
pear as an unselfconscious artist. 

All this is true but overlooks the 
chief respect in which stress on tech- 
nology pleads the cause of ideology: 
In every culture technology is the 
paradigm of rationality. Man is a 
rational animal, but in what does his 
rationality consist? The definitions 
are many but the most comprehensive 
seems to be the effective use of means 
to achieve ends. Both Benjamin 
Franklin and Karl Marx defined man 
as a tool-making animal who, pre-emi- 
nently in his technological activity, 
achieves that functional adaptation 
of means to ends which is the un- 
failing sign of intelligence. No matter 
how different cultures may be, tech- 
nology is the bridge between their 
latent rationality. What has unified 
the world so far is not ideology but 
technology. 

The entire spirit of the Enlighten- 
ment was expressed in the hope that 
the method of reasonableness, the test 
of consequences in the light of our 
ideal aims and objectives, would be 
applied to the traditions, laws and 
customs of society. This socialized the 
rationale of technology. To its ene- 
mies it meant applying the ax of 
reason to the tree of life because ends 
—so they alleged—are beyond rea- 
son. It is true that thinkers of the 
Enlightenment assumed too simply 
that ends were common and that the 
only problem was the social engineer- 
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ing of means. Implicit in Diderot’s 
outlook, however, was the view that 
the validity of ends could be tested, 
in part at least, by the consequences 
of the means used to achieve them. 

The Encyclopedia has been super- 
seded by many others more inclusive 
and factually more accurate, but none 


has succeeded in capturing its spirit 


—its unique combination of unfa. 
natical crusading zeal, its playfulness 
and wit, dedication to scientific truth 
and humanistic values. Diderot built 
better than he knew. His stature both 
as a human being and as a thinker 
grows with time. 





The Pride 


Strangers and Brothers. 
By C. P. Snow. 
Scribners. 309 pp. $4.50. 


THERE ISN’T in England or Amer- 
ica another novelist who knows his 
business so thoroughly as does C. P. 
Snow and who brings to his business 
so thoroughly committed an_intel- 
ligence. One reaches back, for ade- 
quate comparison, to George Eliot 
and Henry James. Snow has that 
largeness, that authority, that serious- 
ness, and he has that uncompromising 
subtlety. 

What he has not always had is op- 
portunity appropriate to his equip- 
ment. Strangers and Brothers was 
published in England in 1940. It is 
the first novel of the “Strangers and 
Brothers” series now eight-elevenths 
completed, and it is now published in 
this country for the first time. It is 
not a disappointing novel. It more 
than foreshadows better novels in the 
series, like Homecoming and The 
Masters. It makes an absolute prom- 
ise. There are moments in it as- 
tonishing by the sheer steadiness and 
weight of Snow’s consciousness. Nor 
does it lack either the moral energy 
or the historical insight of the later 
novels. The new generation of this 
novel—there is always a new genera- 
tion pressing into the society of 
Snow’s novels—is that of the late 
1920s, and what is on its particular 
mind is liberation, freedom, trans- 
valuation of all values, youth, new 
beginnings and the social renaissance. 
Snow’s evaluation is discreetly con- 
servative. The protagonist of this 
novel is a provincial young man, in- 
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fected with Bloomsbury, who sets 
about revitalizing human society by 
celebrating individual freedom and 
who probably mistakes his own mo- 
tives at every turn. He is put on trial 
for fraud and moral blundering. 
He might for all that be an at 
tractive young man, the spunk of 
radicalism is in him, but then he 
is severely diminished by heavier 
burdens than any such young man 
should bear, by Snow’s inappropriate 


talents, his very searchingness and { 


his absolute clarity. Hypocrisy won't 
serve this hero, he can’t get away 
with a thing. He is a fox to Snows 


lion. The odds are against him. The} 
stuff and the agony within him cryJ 
not for analysis but for a bard, and] 
in fact this is a novel that someone|y 


else should have written. Someone 


more given to chances, to reaching] 
for what in humans can’t be known.” 
to lyricism and the zest of personality. 9 
The other side of Snow’s great know | 
ingness is a reluctance to risk him- a 


self in chancy leaps of compassion. 
The result for this novel is a pratfall 
avoided but a vitality 
missed. 

It is something important of the 
1920s in England and America, of 
its dash for liberation, its passion. 
missed too. It is the vitality of thal 
time that makes the memory of it 
in this frightened time worthwhile 
There is perhaps a luxury, beyoné 


potential 


our means, in the cautionary at 
monition to which this novel come 
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that noble yearners like our hero, 
though they weren’t evil, weren’t, you 
find when you dissect them, so very 
noble at all. 

But then it is not Snow’s historical 
judgment, despite the deliberate his- 
toricity of this novel and the subse- 
quent ones, that makes him com- 
manding. What he has to say about 
radicalism in the 1920s is merely 
wary. The judgment implicit in his 
discovery—in later novels of the 
“Strangers and Brothers” series—of 
the rise in British society of a class 
of technicians and managers—the 
“new men”—that judgment is merely 
thrifty. It is an 18th-century idea, 
circumspection before what in the 
18th century was called the “new 
learning.” And Snow’s discovery in 
his recent polemical pamphlet, The 
Two Cultures, that science and 
humanism are divorced in our cul- 
ture, is. first of all, as economist 
Robert Lekachman has 
pointed out, more valid for Great 
Britain than for America; and it is 
secondly a notion with which we’ve 
lived at least since the 
Francis Bacon. Much of American 
education theory has been an attempt 
to avoid just the danger that that dis- 
covery discovers. 


recently 
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Nor does Snow have such authority 
because he happens to be both a 
physicist and a novelist. No doubt 
that is a lucky accident for all of us, 
but he might for just that reason 
be writing science fiction. 

Beyond accident and judgments 
which are sound but easy, Snow has 
the full sense, that George Eliot and 
James had and which is not easy, of 
the difficulty, the intricacy, the great 
and fertile thickness of society. His 
seriousness and his subtlety are in 
that apprehension. It is the sort of 
sense for which the novel was invent- 
ed. And he is equipped with Eliot and 
James’ sense that society in all its 
smallest units is in taut and perilous 
adjustment, always being pulled one 
Way and the other by restless men 
Pressed by their ambitions, always at 


the point of snapping apart. Society 
's Itself the issue of numberless and 
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complicated conflicts of individuals 
for dominance over each other. 
This novel becomes brilliant at 
those moments when we discover 
that the hero wants not so much 
to liberate himself as to usurp the 
place of those who prevent his libera- 
tion. The firmness of Homecoming 
is in the huge awareness of the strug- 
gle for dominance between a man 
and his women. In The Masters it 
is in the intensity with which Snow 
watches a small group of men maneu- 
vering for a college office which in 
itself has little but the name of 
authority. Snow’s imagination, that 


is to say, is in the most interesting 
sense, in the Machiavellian sense, 
political. His subject really, beyond, 
or prior to the moral discoveries and 
the historical insights he has con- 
verted into subjects, is the simple 
beauty of the struggle of persons 
within intimate society for the feel 
and the pride of power. 

And there is largeness and authori- 
ty in that because in his bones Snow 
knows that struggle, and because his 
subject is greater than the items of 
history. His subject is history’s way 
in intimate circumstances of achiev- 
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ing itself. 





Movies for 


Kino. 
By Jay Leyda. 
Macmillan. 493 pp. $9.50. 


Kino By Jay LEyDA is not quite 
what its subtitle claims: “A history 
of the Russian and Soviet film.” It 
is an excellent, conscientiously and 
thoughtfully compiled chronicle, but 
it is not a history. Having studied 
film-making in Russia under men like 
Sergei Eisenstein, having seen nearly 
every Russian film it was humanly 
possible for him to see, and having 
read, apparently, every book that 
contains even the remotest reference 
to movies in Russia, Leyda has man- 
fully molded this vast material into 
a good-sized book, but, I repeat, he 
has not written a history. For io 
record, year by year, and in some 
cases even day by day, every avail- 
able fact or surmise about Russian 
movie-making between 1896 and 
1958, indeed to marshal this mani- 
fold information ably, is still only 
the writing of annals, not analysis; 
only a true critic who is further 
endowed with the skills of philoso- 
pher and writer may make that rare 
and precious thing, a historian. 

The task Leyda set himself was, it 
would seem, three-fold: to write a 
history of the Russian film behind 
which the reader could espy also the 
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history of Russia and between the 
lines of which he could read a his- 
tory of the art of film-making itself. 
This is a tall order, even for a mental 
Stakhanovite, and very possibly fore- 
doomed. In a country with less film 
production and _ less _ excellence 
achieved, and where film was not the 
official art form, Leyda might have 
succeeded—though his success would 
have been rather less interesting than 
this fascinating failure. 

In Russia, as nowhere else, film 
history and_ social-political history 
tend to merge. One could very nearly 
write a competent history of Holly- 
wood without revealing to the for- 
eign reader that it is situated in a 
country called the USA. Not so in 
the USSR. During the last phase of 
the Tsarist regime the country had a 
wealthy upper class choking on lei- 
sure, ineffectuality and boredom. As 
such, it was the ideal hunting ground 
for every kind of foreign, and after- 
wards native, exploitation: It pro- 
vided a substantial, perfectly idle 
audience asking little more than 
steady titillation and an occasional 
shock. 

Leyda 


admirably relates this 
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filmic colonization of Russia, not 
only by France, Germany, Italy and 
America, but even by Sweden, Den- 
mark and Poland. In this part of his 
book, precisely because available in- 
formation is limited and surviving 
films are few, Leyda is able to im- 
pose sufficient control on his mater- 
ial. The virulent rivalries of foreign 
film interests in Russia, the dilettante 
endorsement by the imperial family 
coupled with brutal, not to say in- 
sane, censorship, the varying but 
generally alert responses of the writ- 
ers and other artists of the period, 
the rise and Machiavellian dueling 
of the first two major Russian movie- 
makers, Drankov and Khanzhonkov 
—all this makes first-rate reading. 
In the initial part of Kino, one of 
the most gratifying spectacles is that 
of the interest that novelists, poets, 
theater men, composers, plastic ar- 
tists took in this sickly infant among 
the arts, growing into a mischievous 
and often foolish adolescent. The 
book begins with Glazunov’s enthusi- 
asm for the earliest demonstrations 
of moving—or rather flickering—pic- 
tures. Soon such men as Tolstoy, 
Andreyev, Artsybashev, Sologub, Ku- 
prin, Ippolitov-Ivanov, and, later on, 
Alexander Blok and the constructivist 
Rodchenko, evinced serious interest 
in the movies. Gradually even the 
hostile Gorky and Meyerhold were 
won over. Granted, serious interest 
did not always mean active collabor- 
ation: When approached by Drankov 
to pose for newsreels, “Gorky did 
everything to discourage Drankov, 
including beating him up and offer- 
ing him money to be left in peace,” 
but, symbolically, Drankov won out. 
“What a pity,” Tolstoy remarked, 
once again demonstrating his wis- 
dom and foresight, “the film might 
be one of the mightiest means of 
spreading human knowledge, and 
yet it only serves to litter people’s 
brains. . . . How fine it would be to 
use the movies for the study of peo- 
And he re- 
solved to write for the “cinemato- 
graph”; unluckily, he died, and, in- 
stead, almost anyone wrote the 


ples and countries!” 


scripts of the early Russian films: It 
might be the set designer or even 
the producer’s wife. Still, such as 
they were, these movies were good 
enough to delight so discerning a 
critic as the Tsar: Nicholas IT fiddled 
around with films while Russia 
burned. As late as December 7, 1916, 
the Tsar was writing his wife and 
giving away to her the identity of 
“the mysterious hand” in their favor- 
ite film serial. Well, the spoilsport 
got his comeuppance, and I’m giving 
away no secrets if I tell you the 
peasants and butlers did it. 

Came the Revolution, and though 
the already fairly well Russianized 
movie industry was too busy fight- 
ing or fleeing to film it (although 
some remarkable footage was shot), 
thenceforward the fortune of the 
Russian film was not only to photo- 
graph but also to mirror Soviet his- 
tory. From this point on, the story 
of the ambitious, struggling, bum- 
bling, and often spectacularly suc- 
cessful Russian film faithfully cor- 
responds to that of the Bolshevik 
Revolution. 

Why should the Bolsheviks have 
made the film the official art form 
of the new Russia? The reason may 
be partly historical: When a new 
country is formed out of an old one, 
whatever art shows the greatest nas- 
cent vitality in the parent country 
becomes the birthright of the new 
nation. Thus it is because of the 
flowering of fiction in 18th- and 19th- 
century England that America’s main 
art was to become fiction, too; hence 
the emergence of Cooper, Hawthorne, 
Poe, Melville and the rest. But, above 
all, film was the one immediately 
available mass medium (the Rissian 
literacy rate was low), and the Sov- 
iets needed two things desperately: 
propaganda abroad, indoctrination 
at home. What better tool to perform 
this double duty than the silent film 
which talked in emphatic images to 
foreigners and_ illiterates alike? 
Whereas Lenin put it still rather re- 
strainedly, “Of all the arts, for us the 
cinema is the most important,” with 
Stalin the tenor characteristically 





changed: “The cinema is the greatest 
means of mass agitation. Our prob 
lem is to take this matter into our 
hands.” 

Yet before we jump up in indigna 
tion and unconditionally condema 
such Government possession of the 
cinema, let us remember two things; 


First, that along with much sinister | 


censorship and coercion this also 
meant the kind of financial and tech. 
nical support that the movies cannot 
count on under free enterprise and 
governmental indifference; and sec- 
ond, that to be responsible to one’s 
country when one makes a movie 
must, even if the government is in 
many ways reprehensible, fill the 
movie-maker with salutary reverence, 
or, better yet, a sense of responsibil. 
ity 


Dovzhenko, who was still filming 
Aerograd, that he ought to make a 
movie about Shchors: “I was merely 
making a suggestion. . . . Don’t think 
that you are bound to anything,” 
Stalin concluded. Leyda’s ‘next sen- 
tence begins (I hope with deliberate 


irony) : “Work on Shchors began be- } 


fore the release of Aerograd. .. .” But 
the final irony is that Shchors, under 
Stalin’s narrow-minded supervision 
and Beria’s vicious sniping, turned 
out to be a decent film. A young 
country and a young art developed 
hand in hand, and, as far as the art 


a aN 


Leyda relates how Stalin told 


is concerned, it was certainly a suc: | 


cess story. 
there was a “libertarian jubilation 
and excitement under which it was 
all but inevitable that men like Eisen- 
stein and Dovzhenko and Pudovkin 
should make some of the greatest 
works of art of this century.” 

As once with his camera, now with 
his pen, Leyda has bravely invaded 
the Russian scene. It is a historical 
fact that such invasions do not fare 
well, and Leyda, no exception. got 
snowed under by vast, cold docu- 
mentation, If, however, the reader's 
shoveling is a match for the author- 
researcher’s sedulous spadework, the 
heartwarming reward will be the ac- 
cess to a truly lively art. 


The New Leader 


As James Agee wrote, | 
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On STAGE 







SHIPLEY 


Camelot. Book and lyrics by Alan Jay 
Lerner. Based on The Once and Future 
King by T. H. White. Music by Frederick 
Loewe. Directed by Moss Hart. Produced 
by Lerner, Loewe and Hart. At the Ma- 
jestic Theatre. 

The Plough and the Stars. By Sean 
O’Casey. Presented by Theatre Inc. At the 
Phoenix Theatre. 

Little Moon of Alban. By James Costi- 
gan. Presented by Mildred Freed Alberg. 
At the Longacre Theatre. 


HE PRODUCER OF several of this 
. hits has suggested that 
critics begin their reviews with the 
things about a play that they like. 
To do this with Camelot would be 
unfair to Malory, Tennyson and the 
others that have dealt with the epic 
of King Arthur. There are two items 
to be disposed of, regarding what 
this play fails to be, before one can 
look at what it is. 

In the first place, it tries to do 
too much and therefore succeeds in 
doing too little. The Greek dramatists 
knew that there are a hundred plays 
in an epic; Lerner and Loewe try 
to pack the whole story into one. 
They begin with the marriage of 
Arthur and Guenevere and then give 
us the founding of the Round Table, 
the coming of the faultless Lancelot, 
the desperate but “pure” love of this 
knight and the Queen, the intrusion 
of Modred (a bastard in both senses 
of the word), the flight of Lancelot 
and Guenevere, and the collapse of 
the Round Table. Such a condensa- 
tion perforce omits the glory and 
the ideals. These are spoken of, but 
all we see are knightly jealousies 
and bickerings; nothing “to right 
Wrong.” to build a better world. 
Lancelot goes on a quest. but on his 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Camelot: Legend 
And Enchantment 


return doesn’t even mention it. All 
that is left of the great legend is a 
personal tale of doomed love and 
dastardly betrayal. 

In the second place, the authors 
couldn’t decide how to handle the 
royal and ideal theme. Some of the 
early songs and speeches poke fun 
at the whole story. Lancelot, on ar- 
rival, is an insufferable prig, pro- 
claiming his purity in such superior 
tones that when he rides to a tourney 
he is laughed at as “the sermon on 
the mount.” This heavy-handed 
humor lapses to plain silliness when 
Modred wins the help of Morgan Le 
Fey by promising her all the marsh- 
mallows, fudge and hard candy she 
can eat. It is silly because if she 
can build an invisible wall around 
Arthur, how much more magic would 
it take for her to concoct.a few 
sweets for herself? Yet this silliness 
must be the basis of a sober end: 
Her invisible wall keeps Arthur away 
while Modred leads the knights to 


watch Lancelot’s innocent farewell to 


_ 


the Queen, which they interpret as* 


an adulterous assignation. And we 
are expected to flow in emotional 
sympathy with the three noble and 
loving characters—Arthur, Lancelot 
and Guenevere—thus brought to 
ruin by the machinations of the 
villain! 

But there is much to enjoy in 
Camelot nevertheless. The actors 
have to ham a lot, the authors seem 
to sham a lot, but the musical called 
Camelot is buoyant and well-dressed. 
The buoyant quality is sustained es- 
pecially by Richard Burton as 
Arthur. with an excellent speaking 
as well as singing voice, and Julie 


Andrews, fetching and imperial as 
Guenevere. The opening scene makes 
a charming introduction: Arthur 
wondering timidly how to accept the 
arranged marriage, then Guenevere 
running away from her escort, 
equally timid and seeking help from 
the stranger who is the king she has 
to wed. 

The procession of knights and 
ladies is partly satiric and wholly 
attractive, no expense having been 
spared on the colorful costumes that 
weave in quaint parade and dance. 
The music is sometimes challenging 
—as in the title song and the knights’ 
later rebellious “Fie on Goodness!” 
—sometimes gay—as in “The Lusty 
Month of May” and “Then You May 
Take Me to the Fair,” in which 
Guenevere teases three knights into 
a joust with the boastful (but un- 
beatable) Lancelot. The play even 
provides King Arthur—as Shaw pro- 


vided Caesar—with a bumbling 
Britisher in the . best muddling- 


through English tradition. Although 
the creators of Camelot get lost in the 
legend, they come out with some of 
the enchantment. 

It is interesting to see two plays 
set in the same time and place as 
different as Sean O’Casey’s The 
Plough and the Stars, briefly and 
effectively revived at the Phoenix, 
and James Costigan’s Little Moon of 
Alban. O’Casey shows the disorder 
of the opening [Irish revolution 
through the inhabitants of a Dublin 
slum: the meaningless misery and the 
protests of the socialist who fore- 
shadows the author’s leftist leanings. 
Costigan, at the end of the revolu- 
tion, concentrates on the spirit of a 
Dublin girl whose lover—and love— 
have been killed, and shows us, in 
her nursing of the English lieutenant, 
the resurrection of the human spirit. 
Julie Harris helps make the scenes 
with the Englishman tender and 
poignant, and John Justin keeps vivid 
the troubles of the Englishman who 
left his love in Ireland. In the final 
radiance of the girl’s reciprocated 
love there is something of the exalta- 
tion that shines through great drama. 
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DEAR EDITOR 





WILHELM REICH 


I was amused by Robert Gorham Davis’ re- 
view of Wilhelm Reich: Selected Writings 
(NL, December 12). Although Davis grants 
that the book contains mostly “what looks like 
quite mad pseudo-science” and that “Reich ap- 
parently went progressively insane,” he seems 
to take seriously Reich’s startling notion that, 
as Davis puts it, the “orgasm links man with 
all living and non-living beings, and this not 
merely abstractly or by analogy.” Davis goes 
on to say that “the involuntary but profoundly 
expressive gestures which occur at the climax 
of sexual union are proper not only to man but 
to the other invertebrates, to worms, to single- 
celled creatures, to molecules.” Davis forgot to 
Reich’s book, Cosmic 
Superimposition, covers the astrophysical levels 
of all this. 

Now I do not wish to belittle the pleasures 
or significance of the orgasm, but I think that 


mention the galaxies; 


Davis should discuss the topic with some of 
his colleagues in Columbia University’s depart- 
ments of botany, zoology, physics, chemistry 
and astronomy. He will find the evidence rather 
thin that there is any sort of basic pattern in 
nature that can be linked in any meaningful 
way with the gestures of the orgasm. 

Dobbs Ferry, N.Y. MartTIn GARDNER 


How can the best magazine in the United 
States, which in the December 12 issue carries 
such magnificent pieces as the articles by 
Robert S. Elegant and Reinhold Niebuhr, pos- 
sibly print such incredible mush as the Davis 
review of Reich’s work? I honestly read the 
piece through twice in the belief that he must 
be kidding . . . . Will we next have a defense 
of the flying saucer fanatics, the anti-fluorida- 
tion fanatics, or even of Ayn Rand? 
Washington, D.C, Joun W. Bow Linc 


PHILOSOPHY FOR TODAY 


With all due respect for the sovereign rights 
of the critic, I am forced to write in protest 
of certain serious misrepresentations conveyed 
by Jacob Cohen’s review of my book, Philoso- 
phy for a Time of Crisis (NL, December 5). 

First, Mr. 
the purpose of my book when he states that 
it aims “to draw a unified philosophic portrait.” 
He then criticizes the book on the ground that 
there is no substantial “common denominator” 
between the 15 philosophers whose writings I 


Cohen entirely misunderstands 


have edited and excerpted. Now, if anything is 
intended by the selections I include, it is 
patently not “a unified philosophic portrait” 
nor a “common denominator.” I carefully and 
consciously worked to present a wide and rela- 





fresh variety of different philosophic 
viewpoints, all bearing on the crisis of the 
modern world, and all, in highly individual and 
reflective ways, attempting to take account of 
it. 


tively 


Second, Mr. Cohen declares that I might be 
called “an updated philosophe” who holds “the 
belief that there is a moral order that pervades 


the universe.” If anything, I deny this and be. | 


lieve rather that the universe is neutral, “moral” 
and “immoral” pertaining to the ideals, means 
and actions of men. Nor do I subscribe to the 


other curious view that Mr. Cohen ascribes to § 


me, that “man can discover values which he | 


may recognize, without intellectual complica. 
tions.” The point of my whole chapter on 
“Reason and Values” is that there is a con- 
siderable amount of intellectual complication 
in establishing what is valuable. 

Third, Mr. Cohen states that I have confused 
the function of philosophy with wisdom. While 
I make clear that philosophy does more than 
enunciate goals and values and makes its high 
technical demands for which the utmost fidelity 
to its own craft is imperative, I am certainly 
unwilling to concede that philosophy and wis 
dom are unrelated. Does Mr. Cohen want to 
imply that philosophy is confined to technical 
analysis, and that this is and must be exclu 
sive of wisdom? If so, then I can only call 
attention to my second chapter on “The Per- 
spective of Philosophy,” in which I show that 
this usage of the term “philosophy” forces us 
to discard a considerable and valuable _por- 
tion of our philosophic tradition from the time 


neers 


Se 


of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle down to the § 


recent days of William James, Santayana and 
Dewey. I gladly admit that I am not prepared 
to lend a hand to this purpose, for I adore the 
philosophic tradition which gives substantial 
ground for believing that wisdom has much 
commerce with philosophy. 

Finally, Mr. Cohen charges that I “substitute 
historical empathy for reason as the mode of 
moral discourse.” This substitution is more in 
the reviewer’s fancy than in the objective 
artifact of my book. In my chapter on “Reason 
and Values” I deal rather explicitly with and 
defend reason as an activity of intelligence. 
continuous with that exhibited in experimen 
tal, scientific inquiry — and thus not in any 
way do I countenance the substitution of his 
torical empathy for reason as the mode of 
moral discourse. Therefore, his point, “but his 
tory is not philosophy,” is entirely irrelevant 
to the purpose and substance of the book. 

Since I was interested primarily in what 
philosophic men had to say about the human 
person and free society in an unprecedented ef 
of danger, I was entirely concerned to show 
the nature of their differing analyses, and the 
philosophic grounds of my own view of humat 
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Tue New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 
letters should not exceed 300 words. 


values. That men who differ on ultimate prem- 
ises may agree on the sovereign value of free- 
dom and on practical working means to protect 
and advance it is not to say they form a “unity” 
on all substantial philosophic points. Further, 
they all share the perspective of philosophy as 
a reflective activity devoted, in part, to a 
critique of civilization and thus maintain a 
tradition opposed to certain current trends in 
logical analysis and historical materialism. 
Some identity in much difference is a theme 
that Mr. Cohen apparently finds novel and dis- 
turbing. 


Berkeley, ADRIENNE Kocu 


Calif. 


INDIA AND THE U.S. 


Sharokh Sabavala’s continuing reports on the 
Sino-Indian dispute are usually informative. But 
in his recent article, “Border Disputes Plague 
Nehru Government” (NL, December 5), he has 
made a basic error in fact. He indicates that 
with a new American administration about to 
take office, Washington will view Indian border 
problems more sympathetically. Sabavala states: 
“One result of this changed view may be that 
India will be assisted in its search for air-to- 
air missiles. It will not accept them as aid, 
since the country rejects military assistance 
from anyone.” 

May I call your attention to the fact that the 
Governments of India and the United States 
signed a Mutual Defense Assistance agreement 
which came into force as far back as March 
16, 1951. U.S. State Department publication 
4221 shows that Prime Minister Nehru’s sister, 
Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, while Indian Ambas- 
sador to the United States, requested “transfer 
of certain items of military supplies and equip- 
ment” under the provisions of the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Act of 1949. 

Senator John Sherman Cooper and Repre- 
sentative Chester Bowles have both labored 
mightily as Ambassadors to India and _there- 
after upon their return to the Congress. The 
American Government’s view of sympathetic 
concern for the people and Government of India 
has not depended upon whether a Democratic 
or Republican Administration was in power in 
Washington. The values and objectives of 
American foreign policy require a strong in- 
dependent India. 


Washington, Dx; A. R. Frevp 
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Broadway & 45th St. 
DOORS OPEN 9:45 A.M. « Late Feature 12:10 A.M. 


“Fast, funny, witty, elaborately produced and beautifully acted!” 


CARY GRANT* DEBORAH KERR 
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ROBERT MITCHUM* JEAN SIMMONS 
"THE GRASS IS GREENER’ 


ASTOR /Trans-Lux 52nd St. 
Sele 12:45, 2: of, 4245, 63 250, 8:55, 11:00 
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“THE SHOW ON THE WHOLE IS A 
DELIGHT.” — john McCarten, The New Yorker 
The Theatre Guild and Dore Schary 


Present 


“THE 
UNSINKABLE | yy 
MOLLY BROWN” 


Music & Lyrics by MEREDITH WILLSON 4 
Book by RICHARD MORRIS ote) 
Directed by DORE SCHARY fee 4 

with TAMMY GRIMES 
HARVE PRESNELL 


MAIL ORDERS FILLED—Mon. thru Thurs. Evgs.: Orch. 
$8.60; Loge $6.90; Mezz. $5.75, 4.80, 3.80, 2.90. 
Fri. & Sat. Evgs.: Orch. $9.40; Loge $7. 50; Mezz. 
$6.90, 5.75, 4.80, 3.80. Wed. Mats.: Orch. $4.80; 
Loge "$4. 30; Mezz. $3.80, 3.00, 2.50. Sat. Mats.: 
Orch. $5.40; Loge $4.80; Mezz. $4.30, 3.80, 3, 2.50. 


WINTER GARDEN THEA. Soth Street & B’way 
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"LET NO MAN 
WRITE MY EPITAPH" 
Burl Ives e Shelley Winters ¢ James Darren 
plus ''HELL 1S A CITY'’ Stanley Baker 











TATE SHOW TONIGHT! } 











THEATER PARTIES 


All trade union and fraternal or- 
ganizations are requested when plan- 
ning theater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of The 
New Leader Theatrical Department, 
7 East 15th St. N.Y.C, Phone: 
Algonquin 5-8844, 














Have one on us— 


Read two provocative state- 
ments on Jewish secularism in 
the 60th anniversary issue of 
the Workmen's Circle CALL. 


Also receive information on 


The Workmen's Circle 
(Arbeter Ring) 


Renowned fraternal order of labor 
and socially-progressive spirit. 
Learn about our— 
HOSPITALIZATION PLAN 
MEDICAL-SURGICAL SERVICE 
(mainly in New York City) 
DISABILITY and TB BENEFIT 
LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE 


t‘eeeeecL_LiP AND MAIL? @® 222°" 


The Workmen’s Cirele 
175 E. Broadway, N. Y. 2 


Please sone me a copy of the 60th 





Anniv, CALL, and membership infor- 
mation, 

MAME 22. ccccccccccrcccccccecsccccccccs 
Address 22... cccccccerseccccocccccccces 
Clty ..cccccccccccces Zone State...... 
AGe .....-06- Wife’s Age ......... | 




















ACT NOW to insure your dweliing, household and personal 


effects AGAINST FIRE LOSS. 


House insurance up to 4 families. Also extended insurance and liability. 
LOW COST FIRE INSURANCE 
With the oldest co-operative society in the U.S.A. (Founded in 1872) 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. 
227 E. 84 St., New York 28, N. Y. (Also branches in 15 states) 
Insurance In force: Over $183,250,000 Assets: Over $2,600,000 
WRITE FOR FOLDER NOW! 
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challenging 
careers for 
young women 


Cyto-technologists...specialists in the Z 
study of human body cells... are in) 
growing demand in many communities! 
today. More and more of them will be. 
needed, as more women learn of they 
life-saving role of the cell examination,’ 
through the American Cancer Society’s” 
expanding program to conquer uterine? 
cancer... second greatest cancer killer ™ 
among women. 


Trained for six months, the cyto-tech- | 
nologist is ready for her responsible 
duties. She is the good right hand of@ 
the pathologist. To her trained eye, the} 
microscope reveals the very secrets of 
life. Her alertness in classifying slides) 
can mean the difference between lifée7 
and death to women. 4 


In this life-saving project, men and} 
women work together as do nurse and} 
doctor, x-ray technician and radiolo-| 
gist, and other great teams in medicine. 7 
Security, pleasant colleagues and the” 
satisfaction of being part of an all-out 

attack on the most dreaded of diseases * 
... these are some of the satisfactions © 
in this rewarding profession. 9 


Chemistry or biology students who have 9 
completed two years of college (or the’ 

equivalent) are eligible for fellowships, § 
which cover tuition and basic living? 

costs during training. , 
For further information write to the} 
Division of the American Cancer Soci-§ 
ety in your state. a 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc—A Tamiment Public Service Project 








